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Christmas Here Again 


ELSPETH MAC DUFFIE O'HALLORAN 


Cut-out Design by Ugo Mochi 


Snow upon the flagstone path, 
And frost upon the pane; 

Candles on the window-sill 
And Christmas here again! 


Holly on the mantel edge 
And laurel on the door; 
Fire within the gracious hearth 
And Christmas here once more! 





Everywhere It’s Christmas 


KURT 
it ieee back at Christmas, it seems to 


me that now I behold again the wonder of 

sarlier years. Again snow covers the earth, 
the night comes early and the windows all over 
the country shine brighter, just as they did when 
many years ago in Germany we sat as children 
in the twilight of the late afternoon and waited 
and waited. Time seemed endless till at last it 
grew dark and a bell rang, and the large door to 
the best room opened as if by magic, and there 
stood the tree and next to it the table with the 
presents. We stood enchanted and forgot to 
sing. Our eyes were glued to the table and we 
tried to find out if there was the book which we 
wanted so much, or the new pup- 
pets which had to come every 
year because the old ones were all 
battered from their eternal fights. 
But as eager as we were to go to 
that table, we must sing first. 
Three verses at least and then we 
could go. 

Now again, here in the United 
States, we do it the same way. 
There are children who come from 
the little schoolhouse, farther 
down our road from our house. They all stop 
in on their way home to see the tree, to receive 
a little gift and to hear us sing the old songs to 
the accompaniment of an ancient organ. Later, 
when it gets really dark, the neighbors come 
down from the hills. Through our windows we 
see the light of their lanterns play over the snowy 
crust. We hear their steps on the terrace and 
there they are, fathers and mothers in sheepskin 
coats, the children all bundled up with heavy 
boots on their feet. Then we sit just as we did 
years ago. The eyes of the children wander over 
to the table but first we must sing. And outside 
in the dark-blue world a fox might stop and 
sniff and listen, but our dog would not know 
that he is there for the dog sits just as the chil- 
dren do, with sparkling eyes. He knows that in 
the lower branches of the tree there waits a 
whole sausage for him. 

When I was in China years ago, we all tried 
to bring such Christmas spirit into our homes, 
but we did not succeed very well. There were 
no children at that outpost and the Chinese, not 
knowing the holiday, went their way as on any 
other day. With the outer world not stopping 
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and waiting for the bell to ring, there was not 
much spirit to catch and bring home. However, 
those Chinese, with whom we traded, knew of 
this holiday of ours, and they came with gifts. 
Our yard was filled with turkeys—I alone usually 
received six. There were pieces of beautiful silk, 
and there were gay-colored boxes with fragrant 
tea, and blue and white jars filled with ginger. 

In Australia where I was a prisoner of war for 
five years, when Christmas came we swept our 
barrack specially clean. We put an empty 
bottle on the table and into the bottle a sprig of 
green with a candle, and then we sat and looked 
into the little flickering light and sang the songs 
of our childhood. 

Christmas in Brazil was always 
the hottest time of the year. The 
air was filled with dampness and 
the sweet odor of thousands of 
flowers which opened just at this 
season. One year I was in the 
interior traveling through the 
mountain range beyond Rio de 
Janeiro. I just could not imagine 
that it was Christmas. Along a 
brook went our path. A flock of 
parrots flew glittering and sparkling across the 
valley. Dripping and exhausted, we climbed on 
and on till late in the afternoon we reached a 
high plateau. The evening breeze struck our hot 
faces like a breath of good old winter and there 
was a shining window—bright and happy as it 
should be on Christmas. We ran towards the 
house, knocked at the door and shouted, “Merry 
Christmas.” The door opened and an old couple 
welcomed us. They were colonists of earlier 
years, the only ones who had stuck to this place 
when all the others had given up fighting the 
jungle. They were people of our kind, and the 
little window was bright not from the small lamp 
but from a real Christmas tree with candles. 
And soon again our old songs went out into the 
dark wilderness. 

Yes, everywhere it’s Christmas—in far-away 
China, in the jungles of South America, in 
{urope, Australia, and in our own United States. 
Christmas is celebrated over the world in many 
different ways, but though the customs are dif- 
ferent, everywhere the Christmas spirit is deep 
in people’s hearts.—“Young Wings,” published by the 
Junior Literary Guild, New York. 
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The Christmas Tree 
of Good Saint Florentin 


L°ONCLE HANSI 


Illustrations by Hildegard Woodward 


EEP in the forest of Haslach in Alsace 

stood a tiny house built of earth and logs. 

In this hermitage lived a saintly man 
named Florentin. 

All the creatures of the forest knew that in the 
little house was one who would help them when 
they were hurt or in trouble. When a deer was 
wounded by a hunter’s arrow, it was Saint Flor- 
entin who dressed the wound. When a squirrel 


leaping from tree to tree fell and broke its paw, 





it was Saint Florentin who placed the broken 
paw in splints. 

All day long the animals came to the good 
saint with their troubles; even the bears, the 
wolves, and the foxes were his friends. 

Not only the animals but the children of the 
forest loved Saint Florentin. Lisel and Yerri, 
children of a woodcutter, often came to visit him. 
When they came, Saint Florentin always had a 
gift for them; it might be an animal he had 
carved from wood, some 
apples or nuts, or cakes that 
he made with honey and flour. 

Life was very pleasant in 
the forest of Haslach. The 
‘ame and went. 
Winter drew near. 

Christmas was coming and 
Saint Florentin was worried 
and disturbed. He wished to 
make this celebration of the 
birthday of Jesus a beautiful 
one for his little friends Lisel 
and Yerri, yet he could think 
of nothing that he might do. 
There were no toy shops in 
the neighboring towns and 
even if there had been. the 
snow was so deep that he 
could not have reached them. 
Besides, Saint Florentin had 
no money. Stronger and 
stronger grew his wish to cele- 
brate Christmas; the thought 
of it was always with him. 
One beautiful morning when 
the sun shone on the snow 
and made the frost sparkle, 
the good saint came out of his 
hermitage. He had not gone 
far when he saw a wonderful 
thing: a straight slender little 


seasons 


As the children went out, they saw 
gathered around the lighted windows 
all the animals of the forest 


fir tree all covered with snow 
and hung with icicles. A sun- 
beam shone through the 
branches of the tree, making 
the snow glitter and the icicles 
seem like diamonds. 

As Saint Florentin stood 
marveling at the tree spar- 
kling in the winter sun, a 
happy thought came to him. 

He cut down the fir tree, 
took it home and nailed it to a 
wooden stand that he made 
himself. On the tree he hung 
the wooden toys that he had 
‘varved, and apples and nuts. 
Then he made long garlands 
of hawthorn berries and hung 
them from branch to branch. 

The scarlet berries stood 
out with fine effect against 
the green needles. With honey 
and flour Saint Florentin 
made tiny cakes in the shape 
of a cross within a circle. So 
it was that the cakes which 
are always seen on Christmas 
trees in Alsace came to be. 

In spite of all these lovely 
things, the little tree looked 
forlorn, and not at all like the 
tree that had sparkled in the 
winter sun. So Saint Floren- 
tin thought of the beehive 
with its honeycombs. There 
he found some golden wax 
and with this he made little 
vandles which he placed on 
the tips of the branches. 

Christmas Eve came. At the moment when 
the bell of Molsheim sounded, and farther in 
the distance one could hear the great bells 
of the monastery of Marmoutiers, the little 
bell of the hermitage tinkled joyously. Then 
Lisel and Yerri, the woodcutter and his wife, 
put on their wooden shoes and hurried through 
the woods as fast as the thick carpet of snow 
would allow. When they knocked at the hermit- 
age door Saint Florentin opened it wide. For a 
moment they stood astonished. 

At the other end of the room the lights 
flickered on the little tree. The air was filled 
with the perfume of scorched fir and melting 
wax. Below the tree was a manger with figures 
carved from wood. There was the Infant Jesus 
and near him Mary and Joseph; the ox, the ass, 
and the shepherds. 





All day long the animals came to the good saint with their troubles; even the 
bears, the wolves, and the foxes were his friends 


The children drew near on tiptoe. How happy 
they were when they found that all these good 
things were for them! 

It was late when they went home laden with 
toys, apples, and other dainties. 

As the children went out into the snowy night 
they saw, gathered around the lighted windows, 
all the animals of the forest. All were looking 
with astonished eyes at the tree. 

And, because on Christmas Eve animals have 
the gift of speech, the children could hear them 
telling in low tones of their admiration and love 
for the good saint. 

Never in all their lives did Yerri and Lisel 
forget that wonderful Christmas tree. And, 
since then, every Christmas time in Alsace, fir 
trees are lighted in honor of the children. 


—From “Christmas, A Book of Stories Old and New,” 
Selected by Alice Dalgliesh, Scribner’s, New York. 
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ENGLISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Blind Man’s Buff” bas been played for thousands of years. At the time this picture was made, it was called “Hoodman Blind” 


Old Games and Revels 


KATHARINE GIBSON WICKS 


HE games pictured here may not seem old, 

because you are still playing them, but old 

they are, just the same. For in the days 
of “far away and long ago,” as soon as the first 
men found that they were men and not animals, 
and stopped fighting like bears and tigers, they 
began to play. 

You may be interested to know that the game 
you probably played last winter in the snow, 
“Fox and Geese,” was played by the sons and 
daughters of the first peoples of whom we have 
any history. 

Your game of jackstones was played with little 
polished bones and called “Knuckle Bones.” 
There are statuettes of children who played it in 
early Greek times. Another game you enjoy, 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” was played in Greece more 
than two thousand years ago. In the picture, it 
is being played by children who lived in the time 
of the knights of the middle ages. 

No one knows who first played with a ball. 
In old England there was a kind of hand-ball 
‘alled “Fives” which was the grandfather of 
tennis. Fives was played with the bare hand, 
or sometimes with a glove. A square was marked 
off, and divided into four parts. Within this, 
the game was played. Fives was sometimes 
played in the church-yards, often on the north 
of the church, where there were no graveyards. 
As far back as 1385 Robert Braybrook, Bishop 
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of London, made many and severe rules against 
this custom, but still the children played. In 
those days boys went to school to the monks, and 
the square courts within the cloister of the great 
cathedrals were often used as playgrounds. From 
these square courts, or the square courtyards of 
houses and castles, came the idea of the tennis 
court. The racket was used at least as early as 
the fourteenth century. Back in 1380 the poet 
Chaucer wrote: “But cans’t thou playen racket 
to and fro?” 

You may have played “Hot Cockles,” though 
you did not know it by that name. It goes back 
at least to the days of England’s Black Prince, 
nearly seven hundred years ago. In this game 
one player kneels and covers his eyes. The rest 
come up from behind and tap him. He has to 
guess whose hand he felt. 

Old England had a game which is common 
with us at Hallowe’en; but the English children 
played it all through the year. Two children 
with their hands fastened behind them try to 
get a bite out of an apple hung on a string. He 
who succeeds first, wins. The old name for this 
was “Bob-Cherry.” 

You might like to revive the old game called 
“Ragman’s Roll.” In this game a roll of parch- 
ment was used, on which various verses were 
written describing the character of the players, 
each verse having a string and seal attached. 


The verses would perhaps be like this: 


Let it come sun or rain 

Never a plaint has Matilda Jane, 
She shouts and laughs and plays; 
And even smiles on cloudy days. 


Or John, he takes to melancholy, 
No thought has he for fun or folly, 
Never will ye find him jolly; 
No grin has he for Sue or Polly. 


Kach player drew one of the seals that hung 
down from the parchment roll and had to act 
out the character described in the verse he drew; 
all the others tried to guess who was meant. 

The folk of the Middle Ages loved to dress 
up in fancy costume and masquerade. The mas- 
queraders used to be called “mummers,” from 
which we get our slang expression “to keep 
mum,” for the masquers did their best to keep 
still or at least to act in such a way that no one 
would recognize their true selves. With the 
mummers may also be mentioned the jugglers, 
or “joculators,’ who by the way, did much more 
than juggle, and who in very early days were 
held in high honor as singers and tellers of tales. 
Later they were frowned upon, especially by the 
church, and were rather a rough lot. They per- 
formed sleight-of-hand tricks, sang, danced, and 
showed wild animals to the astonished villagers. 
Sometimes the jugglers, like the mummers, 
dressed up and pretended they were animals. 

The mummers took part in many festivals. On 
the fifth of January was celebrated the Vigil of 
the Epiphany in honor of the coming of the Wise 


Men to the stable in Bethlehem. The king of 
fun on that day was called King of the Bean 
because he was elected by finding a bean in his 
piece of cake. He was lord of the day, master of 
all games, and a leader of all pranks. 

On the first of May the mummers did indeed 
hold high revels. The leader was not King of 
the Bean, but King of the May. In every vil- 
lage green a May Tree was set up; it was decked 
with flowers and ribbons. Sometimes the tree 
was stripped of its branches and then it was 
called a May Pole. 

May Day was also a festival day for the 
chimney sweeps. It used to be the custom to 
clean chimneys in a strange and most unpleasant 
way. A small boy, dressed in old clothes, carry- 
ing a broom in his hand, was put in the top of 
achimney. A rope was tied about his waist and 
he was slowly lowered until he came out on the 
hearth. As he made this dark and choking jour- 
ney he brought all the soot with him. . The 
chimney was clean, but the poor little boy was 
not. On May Day the chimney sweepers had a 
holiday. Each boy—with blackened face so that 
you could see his trade at a glance—carried a 
green bush or branch over his shoulder and often 
his broom too. They all formed in line and 
marched through the village singing, 


The first of May is garland day, 
And chimney sweepers dancing. 


We usually think of bonfires in the fall, but in 
many places in old England the great time for 
bonfires was Midsummer Eve, the twenty-third 
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The jugglers also sang, and danced, and showed wild animals to the astonished villagers 
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of June. In many villages a great wheel was 
made, to stand for the sun, now at its strongest. 
The wheel was bound with straw and carried to 
the top of a steep hill. There a great, towering 
bonfire was laid. As soon as darkness fell, the 
villagers gathered about it with torches in their 
hands. The fire was lighted and the sparks went 
roaring up against the stars. The people shouted 
and danced about the flames, singing and hoping 
for good crops. The wheel was then lighted and 
sent rolling down the hill. How eagerly the folk 
watched it. There it bumped against a stone, 
there it swerved in a rut, now it escaped a tree 
trunk by no space at all. If only it would reach 
the bottom of the hill still blazing, that would 
mean good luck and abundant harvests for the 
villagers. 

Many were the harvest festivals in which the 
mummers and villagers took part. In some parts 
of England the boys used to visit the orchards in 
the fall. One lad had a cow’s horn on which he 
blew with all his might; the others all had sticks. 
In the sweet-smelling dark of the orchards, they 
danced around the tree and touched it with their 
staves. As they did so they sang: 


Stand fast, root, bear well, top 

Pray God send us a good howling crop; 
Every twig, apples big; 

Every bough, apples enou; 

Hats full, caps full, 

Full quarter sacks full! 
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The “Feast of Fools” had its beginnings in the 
Bible text which says, “The first shall be last; 
the last shall be first.’”’ In the castle, the stable 
boy was lord; the prince, a stable boy for that 
one day. Even within the church a mere priest 
had more power on All Fools Day than had the 
bishops. The poor people loved the day. Every- 
thing was upside down. The lady scrubbed, 
while the servant danced. The humble priest 
went up the aisle of the church with his vest- 
ments on hind side before. The celebrations 
became so lively that at last the church tried to 
put an end to them, but at first it tried in vain. 

From this festival there grew up a really 
charming custom—that of the choosing of the 
Boy Bishop. In England, he was chosen on the 
eve of the feast of Saint Nicholas, the fifth of De- 
cember, and acted as Bishop until the 28th of 
December. The Boy Bishop was the most de- 
serving scholar in the cathedral school. He was 
given robe and staff; his companions who helped 
him were also given robes. The small Bishop 
was allowed to give people a blessing and to lead 
some of the offices and ceremonies of the church, 
but not the Mass. There was no foolishness here. 
The greatest churchmen in the kingdom came to 
listen to the children. The first was indeed last. 

After the services, the Boy Bishop and his 
helpers were permitted to go through the streets 
and collect pennies. 

The first plays of the Middle Ages were given 
in churches rather than in theaters. The plays 
were called miracle plays and were 
made from Bible stories. Few people 
could read in those far-off days; the 
Bible was taught in this way. Often 
the plays were very beautiful and 
serious; but often they were funny, 
such as the play of Noah’s Ark in 
which Mrs. Noah, possibly troubled 
at the idea of housekeeping in the 
Ark with all the animals, refused to 
enter and had to be carried in, kick- 
ing lustily, just as the rain began to 
fall. In most of these plays, the 
Devil caused the fun, coming in “as 
Hokas Pokas in a juggler’s jerkin and 
false skirts like a knave of clubs, with 
a wooden dagger to snap at every- 
one.” 

Old games, old dances, old songs, 
and yet many of them new because 
through all the years, boys and girls 
have not changed so very much. 


Trying to get a bite out of an apple banging 
from a string is a very old game. It used to be 
called “*Bob-Cherry” 
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“Jingling Geordie” of Edinburgh 


Illustrations by Helene Carter 


F YOU measure on the floor a space seven 
feet square it does not look very big, and if 
you think of that space as the size of a shop, 

it seems very small indeed. In fact it seems 
almost impossibly small for a shop. But the 
shop or booth that George Heriot’s father gave 
him on his wedding-day was just that size, and 
he was very, very proud of it. 

It was the middle one of three, and stood in 
Edinburgh at the back of St. Giles Cathedral in 
the square called Parliament Close, in the year 
1586. 

Not only had George Heriot’s father given him 
the shop but he had also given him a forge and 
bellows, a crucible for melting silver and gold, 
and a set of fine tools for fashioning the precious 
metals into beautiful objects for people to buy. 
To this he added the gift of £200, for the young 
man had just finished his apprenticeship and had 
been made a master goldsmith. This meant that 
he was qualified to set up in business for himself, 
and Master George glanced with equal satisfac- 
tion at his name over the door of the booth and 
at his new cloak which showed that he was a 
member of the Goldsmith’s Guild. In both he 
saw the symbols of his independence. George 
Heriot was a very happy young man in those 
days, with his new wife who bore the quaint 


name of Christian, his new shop, and his new 
dignity. He knew himself to be a good crafts- 
man, and the future looked very bright. 

Nor was he mistaken. People soon started 
saying, “Have you seen that loving-cup, or that 
ring, or that golden chain in young Master 
Heriot’s shop?” More and more customers came 
and he got on wonderfully well. His work be- 
came known for the beauty of its design and the 
perfection of its making. He fashioned silver 
plates and golden platters, huge saltcellars and 
tiny boxes set with precious stones, the sheaths 
of swords and the handles of daggers, and all 
kinds of exquisite jewelry. Perhaps Christian 
suggested to him some of the rings and brooches 
that were so tempting to the ladies. Before long 
he attracted the attention of the King’s wife, 
Anne of Denmark. She was very fond of pretty 
things, and the jewelry in the tiny shop nestling 
against the great Church was much to her liking. 

She was also very extravagant, and she bought 
and she bought and she bought. 

In Edinburgh today one can still see some of 
her old bills and accounts for rings set with 
diamonds and rubies and sapphires. From the 
day that Queen Anne first entered his shop 
George Heriot’s fortune was made, for not only 
was she herself a good customer, but where the 
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Queen led, the Court followed, and Heriot’s 
strong boxes and safes became fuller and fuller 
of gold. Then when he felt that he was rich 
enough to be able to afford it, he began to lend 
money, for in those days the goldsmiths were 
usually the bankers as well. Now King James 
often wanted to borrow money, and the young 
goldsmith always contrived to have it to lend, 
so the King paid many a visit to the little shop, 
too. An extraordinary friendship developed be- 
tween the King of Scotland and his subject, and 
they became so intimate that the King used 
sometimes even to sit down in the little shop 
and drink a bottle of wine with George Heriot 
the royal goldsmith and silversmith. As time 
went on Heriot had loaned the King as much as 
£2,000, or $10,000. 

One day Heriot was sent for by the King and 
when he got down to Holyrood Palace he found 
James seated before a fire made of some rare per- 
fumed wood. The whole room smelled so sweetly 
that the goldsmith remarked how pleasant it was. 

“Yea, by my troth,” said the King, “but it is 
as costly as it is pleasant.” 

“Tf your Majesty will visit me in my booth in 
Parliament Square back of St. Giles,’’ answered 
George Heriot, “I will show you a fire even more 
costly than this.” 

The King was much surprised and not a little 
annoyed to think that a mere tradesman would 
boast or could boast of having a fire more expen- 
sive than that of His Majesty of Scotland. His 
curiosity was piqued, however, so he agreed to 
go to the shop the next day. When he arrived 
he was astonished to find only an ordinary fire 
of coals. 

“Ts this, then, your costly fire?” he asked in 
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great displeasure, for he thought that Heriot had 
been making fun of him. 

“Wait, your Majesty, until I get my fuel,” 
replied George Heriot. Going to an old cabinet 
or “almrie” he took out a bond of two thousand 
pounds which he had lent to the King, and laid 
it on the fire. Silently they watched its edges 
brown and crackle before they vanished in the 
flame. 

“Now, Sire,” said George Heriot smiling, 
“whose fire is the more costly, your Majesty’s 
at Holyrood or mine?” 

“Certainly yours,” replied the King, for of 
course the burning of the bond meant that he 
did not have to pay the money back again. 

Not long after this the Union of England and 
Scotland took place and King James the Sixth of 
Scotland became also King James the First of 
England. When this happened he and Queen 
Anne and all the Court went away to London to 
live, and Holyrood was left closed and deserted 
for many years. 

The Court goldsmith and the King’s favorite 
friend could not be left behind, so George Heriot 
shut up his little shop and followed the Court to 
London. He set up his business there in a street 
called the Cornhill just opposite the Royal 
Exchange. 

You can read a great deal about his London 
life in a book by Sir Walter Scott called “The 
Fortunes of Nigel.” In that the King always 
calls him “Jingling Geordie,” which is rather a 
nice name. 

In London George Heriot prospered even more 
than he had in Edinburgh, and became one of 
the richest men in the city. But everyone in 
this world has troubles, whether he be rich or 
poor, and the rich goldsmith was no 
exception. His first wife, Christian, 
had died some years before, which 
was a great sorrow, and after he 
went to London when he was a 
middle-aged man, he married for a 
second time. This second wife was 
a lovely young girl named Alison 
Primrose. Unfortunately, however, 
she died a short time after the 
marriage and so it happened that 
for all his money poor George 
Heriot was left a very lonely old 
man with neither wife nor child to 
comfort him. 

As he sat alone evening after 
evening he wondered what to do 


"If Your Majesty will visit me, I will show 
you a fire even more costly than this” 


with all the vast wealth he had 
accumulated. He did not know 
to whom to leave it when he died. 
He had longed deeply to have a 
son to leave it to, and from that 
longing he began to think of the 
orphan boys in his dearly beloved 
city of Edinburgh. 

“There must be many of them, 
who have no father to start them 
in life as my father started me, 
and as I wish that I could do for 
a son of mine.” 

So at last George Heriot de- 
cided that he would leave all his 
money to build and endow a 
school in Edinburgh “for the edu- 
‘ation, upbringing and nursing of 
certain puir orphan and faderless 
children.” 

In those days most schools were 
called hospitals, and Heriot laid 
the plans for his hospital care- 
fully and wisely. It was to have 
one hundred and fifty boys who 
were “to be kept at school and 
pious exercises until they were 
fifteen years complete,” and then 
at that age they were “to be put 
into prenticeship to learn some trade or occupa- 
tion.” 


OU can imagine how thankful many widows 

in Edinburgh were when they heard George 
Heriot’s will, widows who were afraid that their 
boys might fail in life because they had not 
money to educate them. There are two rather 
amusing items in the will, too. It says that the 
school is to have “a porter who must be a man of 
good strength to keep all sturdy beggars and 
vagrant persons from the door,” and that it must 
have “three ancient, grave women to make ready 
the food.” 

Through all these centuries George Heriot’s 
money has been wisely looked after, and the 
school now cares for eight hundred boys. Most 
of these do not live at the hospital but at home 
with their mothers who receive a certain sum 
of money each year to maintain them, and then 
they go to school every morning just as any boy 
would go. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, the great portrait painter, 
was once a Heriot boy, and in the Council Room 
of the Hospital you can see one of his paintings. 
You can also see there Jingling Geordie’s own 
loving-cup out of which he pledged his friends. 





People soon started saying, “Have you seen that loving cup, or that ring, 
or that golden chain in young Master Heriot’s shop bebind St. Giles?” 


There, too, is a letter written by Queen Anne 
herself. She was going off in a great hurry to 
see her oldest son, the Crown Prince of Scotland, 
who was lying ill at Stirling. 

As usual she was in need of ready money, and 
she begs her goldsmith to send it to her quickly. 
“George Heriot, I ernestlie dissyr youe present to 
send me twa hundrethe pundis vithe all expidi- 
tion begaus I man hest me away presentlie. 
Anna R.” 

A portrait of George Heriot has the place of 
honor in the Council Room and he is a pleas- 
ant-looking man with a fair pointed beard and 
a white ruff around his neck. In the Quadrangle 
there is a statue of him set up in a niche in the 
wall, and on Founder’s Day, the first Monday in 
June, the Foundationers—that is the one hun- 
dred and fifty boys who represent those of the 
original bequest—bring flowers and place them 
at the feet of this statue. After doing this they 
have a service in the little Chapel and a dinner 
in the Hall. Then they give three hearty cheers 
for the good goldsmith, cheers which are echoed 
all over the world by men who owe their success 
to the good education and upbringing that they 
received at George Heriot’s Hospital in Edin- 
burgh. 
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Hi, 
Lutefisk! 


CLARA LAMBERT 


Illustrations by Lloyd Coe 


USTAFSON’S Swedish 

Bakery! On a_ back 

street in Minneapolis 
this sign was painted in huge 
gold letters across clean plate 
glass. Through the window, 
Mrs. Gustafson’s ample frame 
could be seen, a frame, in its 
starched white apron, more 
ample than the slender-legged 
stool under her seemed able 
to bear. She was watching 
the passing trolleys to the neglect of her patrons. 

Today he was coming to her from far away 
Sweden. Pa had gone to the station very early 
in the morning to meet the train from Chicago. 
One of her hands rested on the cash register; the 
other was free to wipe an occasional tear from 
her cheek. Knute was coming to be her boy, to 
replace her own boy Nils, dead now these seven 
long years. 

On the street the children were passing on 
their way to school. When Nils had been gone 
from her but a short while, she had turned her 
head away from the windows as they passed. 
She had sold her rolls and bread and had kept 
her thoughts on pennies and dimes. She had 
closed her ears to the shouts of boys and girls, 
to the crunch of their feet along the sidewalks, 
to the scrapings of roller skates and the whir 
of “bikes.’”’ She had been surly when they came 
to buy her food. But now everything would be 
different. Poor Knute, he and she would be 
great friends. His mother and father had died 
in Sweden. By sheer accident she had learned 
about him and now he was hers, hers and pa’s. 

From the ovens came the aroma of freshly 
baking bread. The spotless bakery was sunny 
now. Mrs. Gustafson began to dream of giving 
Knute’s friends tasty rolls as they came from 
school and play. She fingered the great pile of 
letters he had written her from Sweden, letters 
so full of everything about himself that she 
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There he was! 


knew all his likes and dislikes, hopes and joys. 
She looked at the small picture of the boy that 
was tucked into the top of the register. It was a 
pleasant face, manly and strong. Deeply en- 
grossed in her own pleasant thoughts, she did not 
hear the opening of the big door, nor the squeaks 
of two shoes as they approached her perch. 

She felt a gentle tap. There he was. She took 
his face into her hands and looked into his blue 
eyes. She kissed him. The small shop was filled 
with Swedish words. Knute was a big boy and 
his voice was big. For all of his twelve years, he 
was almost as tall as she. 

“Knute, you are almost a man! I am sur- 
prised. From your picture, I imagined you to 
be—oh, so big!” She made a motion with her 
hand, indicating the size her Nils had been. 

Knute told her of his trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean. “The Swedish ship Gripsholm, Aunty, 
she is so beautiful and the ocean, too. And New 
York, oh, my, New York, how big it is! I was 
frightened. I learned an American word, too, 
when I took the fast train at the Grand Central 
Station—‘O. K.’ What does it mean?” Their 
conversation seemed all mixed up with talk, 
laughter, and remarks that did not seem to go 
together. 

“Knute—and you came all alone from New 
York to Chicago? You took the train to Minne- 
apolis all alone?” she asked, not expecting an 
answer at all. 


“Ma, you ask foolish questions,” Pa Gustafson 
said. 

“And it is like Sweden here with all the Nel- 
sons, Swansons, and Petersons on the shop win- 
dows,” Knute said in Swedish. 

Mrs. Gustafson had not noticed Knute’s 
clothes, his hair cut, his shoes, or his speech. If 
she had been a child, she might have seen imme- 
diately that they were foreign. All she had seen 
were his eyes, his clear skin, and his strong body. 
He was her boy. Soon, in a few days, he, too, 
would be going to school with the troops of chil- 
dren outside. She had told the principal weeks 
ago about her boy. Before long he would be 
talking English and getting along well in his 
school work. He would go to high school and 
even to college. He would be a great fine man— 
as fine as the governor some day! 

The next few days were full of excitement. 
Mr. Gustafson, who had never seemed as eager 
as Ma, sprang his surprise. Pa had bought 
Knute a beautiful big bicyele. As a boy, he had 
wanted a “wheel” more than anything in the 
world, but had never had one. 

“Unele, I don’t know how to ride. I can be 
fast on a pair of skiis or even skates—but this— 
shining machine—I am afraid of it,” Knute said 
when he saw his present in all its new shininess. 

Even though it was September, Ma _ had 
bought him a pair of skiis and a pair of skates. 
“Knute—to keep you from being homesick for 
Sweden,” she said as she gave them to the boy. 

As the autumn wore on, Knute, who never 
complained about anything and who had been 
so thrilled about going to an American school, 
began to be quiet and sombre. He had learned 
to ride his “bike,” to talk English slowly, and to 
play chess with his uncle, 
but he had learned, too, 
that Yankee children, as 
his aunt called the young 
Americans in the neighbor- 
hood, would not accept him 
as one of them. He could 
not play baseball, football, 
or basketball with them; he 
could not talk about the 
“movies” or sport heroes. 

One day when the winds 
were beginning to strip the 
gay leaves from the trees, 
Mrs. Gustafson was sitting 
on her stool in the shop, 
waiting for Knute to come 
from school. She heard 
voices. They became louder 
and louder. Then she dis- 








tinguished a cry, “Hi, Lutefisk, you big Swede, 
come here, Lutefisk!”” There were scurrying feet, 
shuffling shoe leather, and loud yells. In front 
of her store, she saw a crowd, chasing Knute. 
Why, it was Knute they were teasing. He was 
fleet. He made his way to the bakery, flinging 
the door open before the crowd could reach him. 
“Let’s give him the works, kids,” shouted the 
leader through the door as Knute slammed it in 
their faces. 

“Knute.” That was all his aunt could man- 
age to say. 

“Aunty, I can’t do anything the American 
way. My clothes, my talk, and my ways. To- 
day, Aunty, I just bowed to a new girl who came 
into our class. She seemed shy and afraid. The 
children laughed at me. They called me Sissy— 
and what does it mean? When we left school 
they chased me.” Knute said all this not quite 
clearly, for there were many traces of his native 
tongue mixed up with his English. Mrs. Gustaf- 
son knew that saying “shildren” for children 
and “shashed” for chased, was making Knute’s 
friendship with the children difficult. She had 
forgotten that children were like this. She al- 
ways pictured them in her own mind as gentle 
creatures. 

“Tt will be better with time,” she said reassur- 
ingly. “When they see that you are a brave 
boy, they will forget.” 

“T wasn’t brave. I ran away,” the boy an- 
swered. 

Mrs. Gustafson said nothing. She began to 
hum an old Swedish folk tune. She noticed, as 
she sang, that Knute’s face became calmer. His 
body relaxed. From the ovens the fragrant smell 
of coffee cake filled the bakery. 





From school be would go to the park near by 
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“Come upstairs, Knute. We'll have a party 
together. Forget your troubles. I have some- 
thing for you.” 

Mrs. Gustafson’s apartment, which was im- 
mediately over the bakery, was decorated with 
gay colors. There was an old painted chest that 
she had brought with her from Sweden twenty 
years before. There were Swedish chairs and 
Swedish rugs. In almost every corner was 
needlework, colorful and bright, which her nim- 
ble fingers had created. 

Soon the two were engaged in merry conver- 
sation. Knute held his “more-milk-than-coffee” 
coffee in a big cup and munched the cake still 
warm and delicately odorous. 

“Knute, here is a Swedish-American diction- 
ary for you. You will learn to say ‘just’ instead 
of ‘yust,’ and ‘I’ not ‘ay,’ and ‘children,’ not 
‘shildren.’ ” 

Knute grew red and changed the subject. 
“Aunty, what are you knitting?” he asked. 

“A red sweater for you. Soon winter will be 
here. Winter—like in Sweden and in the winter 
you will go skating and skiing, and you will wear 
my sweater.” 

“Will the children laugh at it? At church 
Sunday I noticed that all the Swedish-American 
children looked like the Yankee children. Do 
American children wear homemade sweaters? 
I want to be like them. You won’t feel bad if 
I don’t wear it?” 

“No, Knute, I won’t. But it is strange. In 
Sweden we all like the work of our hands. Some 
Americans do, too, for I have seen the mothers 
come to the shop with their knitting. Yet the 
children seem to be ashamed of what hands 
make, and would rather wear something that a 
machine puts together.” 

Winter came quickly. Minnesota was blank- 
eted with snow. Layer after layer covered the 
hills and lakes. Ma Gustafson noticed that 
Knute seemed happier with the winter and its 
snow. No boys came to play with him as she 
had hoped, but the children no longer teased 
him. He would take his skates to school with 
him and from school he would go to the park 
near by. He would return when it was dark, 
with red cheeks and an appetite. She and Pa 
talked about his lessons, his teachers, the skating 
and the skiing, even before he had taken off his 
clothes. But they never mentioned the children. 
The red sweater lay finished. It was, however, 
tucked away in a drawer. When Knute came 
home he took off a lumber jacket with large plaid 
checks like a hundred others. 

“You look just like our Charles Lindbergh, 
Knute, with that helmet and jacket,” Mrs. Gus- 
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tafson would say lovingly. It was a joke that 
Knute loved. 

The Christmas holidays were approaching fast. 
Mrs. Gustafson wanted to talk with Knute’s 
teacher or principal about her boy, but she was 
afraid this might hurt his feelings. His report 
ards showed excellent progress. She knew that 
her boy was doing well in his work. It was the 
children—those troops of boys and girls who 
went whooping down the street but never 
stopped to play with her boy. Oh, she knew he 
was shy and that by now, he was running away 
from them. She was worried and puzzled. Per- 
haps she ought to have a Christmas party—a 
Swedish Christmas party. She could have 
smorgasbord and all sorts of Swedish things. 

“Aunty,” Knute said the first day of the holi- 
days, “I am going to Glenwood Park today. 
There is a meet of skiiers from all over Minne- 
sota. The Governor will be there. The park 
director told me—you won’t laugh—that I am 
good as a skiier. He said for me to try my 
strength, even though I am so young. He is 
taking me along with him.” 

“Good, good, Knute. Go and have a fine day.” 

When Knute left, Ma ran to her husband and 
told him to go along just to watch. Then she 
wished that she had given Knute the red sweater 
to wear for good luck. 

“Pa, Pa, take this sweater along. Find Knute 
and make him wear it,’”’ Ma Gustafson said. 

Before he knew it Pa was hustled out into the 
cold Minnesota December. 

All day long Mrs. Gustafson waited impa- 
tiently. She waited for something to happen 
which she could not describe. She knew that the 
ski meet meant something special in the life of 
Knute. He had been running away from chil- 
dren but he had been playing with the things he 
knew and loved most—skates, skiis, and outdoor 
sports. Maybe the children would appreciate 
him if they saw him doing what Swedish boys 
could do so well. It grew later and later. Finally 
she became frightened. Surely they should be 
home by now. She knew that the ski track at 
Glenwood was a huge and dangerous one. So 
deeply was she lost in thought that she did not 
hear Pa and Knute come in. 

“Oh,” she said, “nothing happened to you, 
after all.” 

“Plenty happened,” Pa answered. “The news- 
paper men, picture men, and the people. Some 
said—‘Another Lindbergh,’ ‘A young Viking.’ 
My goodness, it was terrible. The questions and 
the talk!” He threw his hands behind him. 
Knute just stood with the most shining look in 
his eyes that his aunt had ever seen there. 
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“But you haven’t told me. What happened?” 
“Knute won first place—first place, Ma. The 
youngest boy and the best boy, the ,” his 
voice trailed off. 

“Knute, is it so?” 

He nodded his head. 

The papers next day read, “New Champion of 
the Skis. Red Devil wins first place. Twelve- 
year-old Swedish boy made old timers look like 
Dobbin hitched to a sleigh. Spectators never 
knew winner was a youngster until the end of the 
meet . 














Knute’s picture was there with the red sweater 
curled about his neck. 

Even if Mrs. Gustafson had not wanted a 
party she could not have avoided it. And when 
she had the Swedish Christmas party ex- 
actly as she planned it with the wonderful tasty 
smorgasbord, she heard the boys and girls troop 
in and shout, “Hi, Red.” 


Note: Lutefisk is a Swedish fish which is dried and made 
into a kind of stew. Smédrgasbord consists of viands such 
as anchovies, smoked salmon, or slices of meat and cheese. 


The Air Mail Goes Through 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


T WAS two days 
before Christ- 
mas, and a bliz- 

zard was sweeping 
across Wyoming. 
The thermometer in 
Cheyenne registered 
thirty degrees below 
zero. The revolving 
beacon on the air 
mail field threw its 
beams into the 
snow-filled darkness 
to guide the pilot 
bringing the holi- 
day mail that had 
started from New 
York that morning. 
The telephone at 
the airport rang; 
the pilot had crossed 
North Platte; an- 
other rang from an- 
other station nearer 
Cheyenne; the 
sound of the mail 
plane’s motor had 
been heard there, 
but the snow was 
too thick to see the 
flyer’s lights. At 
the Cheyenne air- 
port, the man who 
was to make the next relay—four hundred miles 
across the mountains and deserts of the Con- 
tinental Divide to Salt Lake City—put on his 
winter flying suit while a dozen mechanics 
warmed up his plane. 





The memorial beacon on the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, 

North Carolina, to the Wright brothers, who made the first 

flight there. Built of gray granite, it has steel doors carved 

with the flight of birds, the myth of Icarus, and various 
events in the history of aviation 


There was a shout 
from the watchman 
on the tower: “The 
mail is coming 
through!” The bea- 
con focused on the 
field as the hum of 
an engine was heard 
and then a deafen- 
ing roar. The plane, 
traveling a hundred 
miles an_ hour, 
flashed into view, 
then vanished west- 
ward. The excited 
shouts of the watch- 
ers were drowned in 
the howling wind. 

The pilot, how- 
ever, had _ sighted 
the beacon as he 
raced overhead, and, 
turning as quickly 
as he could, banked 
toward the ground 
and throttled his 
engine for a glide. 
U. S. SIGNAL CORPS, WAR DEPARTMENT The airport crew, 
searching for him, 
floundered through 
deep snow, and at 
last located plane 
and pilot, both un- 
hurt, in a towering drift at the edge of the field. 

The relay man strode to his plane, but the 
superintendent checked him. “Wait a while,” 
said he. “This isn’t flying weather. Think of 
the wind over Sherman Hill beacon.” 
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OIVISION OF AIR MAIL SERVICE, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The first mail plane taking the air. It bad a fifty horsepower engine, and with the pilot carrying 
fifty pounds of mail in bis lap, was considered well loaded. It went sixty miles an bour 


“Wait? Hold up the Christmas mail? We 
ean't do that! Once I get across the Laramie 
Hills I'll be all right.” 

The pilot climbed aboard his plane and was 
off like a rocket through the darkness. 

Thirty miles to the west, on the Laramie 
tange, the Sherman Hill beacon marked an ele- 
vation of 8,600 feet, a tremendous height to at- 
tempt in such a storm. Higher and higher the 
plane rose, until at last the pilot could just see 
the beacon, a tiny light, but sufficient to give 
him his bearings. There the wind battled as if 
determined to destroy this man-made bird that 
dared defy it. But the pilot drove on at full 
speed, fighting every mile until in the gray of 
the winter dawn he glided down to the Salt Lake 
City airport. 

That Christmas mail had been flown by one 
man from New York City to Cleveland on Tues- 
day morning; a second raced with it from Cleve- 
land to Chicago; a third made the jump to 
Omaha; a fourth landed after midnight in Chey- 
enne; a fifth was at Salt Lake City by daylight. 
Thence a sixth carried the bags across alkali 
sinks and mountains to Reno; and the seventh 
and last pilot soared above the snow-capped 
Sierra Nevada to the goal on San Francisco Bay. 
Seven pilots had spanned the continent at a 
speed of more than two thousand miles a day 
that letters mailed on Manhattan Island Tues- 
day might be read on Thursday, Christmas 
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morning, in the city on the Golden Gate. 

What a romance of human achievement! A 
century ago there was no mail service between 
the Atlantic seaboard and California. They were 
separated by unknown miles of forest, prairie, 
mountain range, desert, where drought, flood, 
hurricane, piercing cold and blasting heat, to say 
nothing of hostile Indians, lay in wait for travel- 
ers. Then railroads commenced to push their 
tracks across the Alleghenies, and in 1850, soon 
after gold had been discovered in the American 
River, mail crossed the continent in twenty-four 
days, part of the way by train and part by stage- 
coach. A decade later, the daring riders of the 
Pony Express had taken the place of the lumber- 
ing stages, and during the Civil War mail from 
the East reached the Pacific Coast in about ten 
and one-half days. By the year of the Centen- 
nial Exposition, 1876, letters could make the en- 
tire journey by railroad in a little more than four 
days, or one hundred hours. Then came the use 
of the airplane to make the trip in thirty hours, 
six more than a single day. And this includes 
stops at division points where the mail is sorted. 
Half of the United States air mail is carried on 
the New York-San Francisco route. Two thirds 
of this route, the eastern and western sections, is 
flown at night and the middle section in the day, 
so that letters may reach either coast from the 
other with an interval of only one business day. 

Every two hundred miles, and at the chief 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By Rutu EvetyN HENDERSON 


‘The December News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


**St. Nicholas,’’ other illustrations 


A book about the Cizek art class, “Child Art and Franz 
Cizek,” by Wilhelm Viola, is now available. More than 
half the volume consists of illustrations, many in color, 
from the work of the children. Send orders direct to 
Dr. Viola, Austrian Junior Red Cross, Vienna III, Marx- 
ergasse 2, Austria. Price—$2.30, plus 30c postage 


Auditorium : 

A majority of the features in this issue will be 
useful for Christmas auditorium programs. The ma- 
terial includes poetry, song, folklore, fiction, old games 


and revels, Christmas in other countries, and prac- 
tical advice about activities. 


Citizenship: 
‘‘Use your Imagination,’ ‘‘Forget Christmas?’’ 
‘**Christmas Plans,’’ ‘‘ Junior Activities World Wide’’ 


English: 
‘‘Christmas Here Again,’’ ‘‘The Christmas Tree of 


Good St. Florentin,’’ ‘‘Hi, Lutefisk,’’ ‘‘ Holiday Let- 
ters,’’ ‘‘The Friendly Beasts’’ 


Geography: 

Austria—‘ St. Nicholas’’ 

England and Scotland—‘‘Jingling Geordie of Ed- 
inburgh”’ 

France—‘The Christmas Tree of Good St. Flor- 
entin’’ 

Palestine—‘The Program Picture’’ 

Sweden—‘‘ Hi, Lutefisk’’ 

United States —‘‘Everywhere It’s Christmas,’’ 
‘*Hi, Lutefisk,’’ ‘‘Forget Christmas?’’ ‘‘Christmas 
Plans’’ 

Other Countries —‘‘Everywhere It’s Christmas,”’ 
‘*Old Games and Revels,’’ ‘‘ Holiday Letters,’’ ‘‘Jun- 
ior Activities World Wide’’ 


Music: 
‘“‘The Friendly Beasts’’ 


Science: 
‘‘The Air Mail Goes Through’’ 


Reading: 

Use of the reading questions and topics may be 
varied by letting pupils work in teams on each pair 
of questions. 


1. What six details does the poet choose, to give the 
feeling of Christmas? 2. What details would you choose 
for a Christmas poem or picture? 

1. How did Kurt Wiese take the Christmas spirit into 
other countries? 2. What do you think most important in 
making Christmas a success? 

1. How did St. Florentin provide a Christmas celebra- 
tion for Lisel and Yerri? 2. Tell in one sentence what 
the spirit of Christmas means to you. 





1. Which of the old games do you know how to play? 
2. Learn one of the games that is new to you. 

1. What kind of man do you think George Heriot was 
and why do you think so? 2. Tell some interesting fact 
about England at the time of King James I. 

1. How did Knute earn the respect of his schoolmates? 
2. What have other countries contributed to your own 
community? 

1. How are mail planes guided on their route? 2. Write 
a story in two chapters contrasting the trip of a letter 
via the Pony Express with a trip via air mail. 

1. Why is imagination important in giving Christmas 
presents? 2. Discuss the best way to carry out your 
Junior Red Cross Christmas activities. 

1. Why is the program picture especially appropriate 
this month? 2. Write a story about a modern shepherd 
boy on Christmas Eve. 

1. Compare Christmas customs in the countries from 
which Junior Red Cross letters are quoted. 2. What 
changes would you like to make in Christmas habits of 
your own community? 

1. How did Alice save Christmas? 2. What can you 
do to make Christmas mean more to someone else? 

1. What do you consider the most important Junior Red 
Cross Christmas service reported? 2. Are any of them 
similar to ones you are planning? 

1. Learn the carol “The Friendly Beasts.” 2. What 
public home in your town would enjoy Christmas carols? 

1. How did Tommy get his title? 2. Why is it dangerous 
to turn in a false fire alarm? 

1. What interesting things about other countries do you 
find in Junior Activities World Wide? 2. What new ideas 
have you formed about these countries? 


Ideas on Integration 
Some major functions of social living: 

Communication and transportation—‘‘The Air Mail 
Goes Through,’’ ‘‘ Holiday Letters’’ 

Production and distribution—‘‘ Jingling Geordie of 
Edinburgh’’ 

Adventure and exploration—‘The Air Mail Goes 
Through,’’ ‘‘Fire Engine Tommy’’ 

‘‘ Altruism and the expression of religious impulses 
—‘‘Everywhere It’s Christmas,’’ ‘‘The Christmas 
Tree of Good St. Florentin,’’ ‘‘Old Games and Rev- 
els,’’ ‘‘Holiday Letters,’’ ‘‘The Friendly Beasts,’’ 
‘*Three Kings”’ 


Some centers of interest: 


Home and school life—‘‘Everywhere It’s Christ- 
mas,’’ ‘‘The Christmas Tree of Good St. Florentin,’’ 
‘*Hi, Lutefisk,’’ ‘‘Jingling Geordie,’’ ‘‘Holiday Let- 
ters,’’ ‘‘Forget Christmas?’’ 

Community life—‘Old Games and Revels,’’ ‘‘Jin- 
gling Geordie,’’ ‘‘Hi, Lutefisk,’’ ‘‘Fire Engine 
Tommy,’’ ‘‘The Christmas Tree of Good St. Floren- 
tin,’’ ‘‘The Friendly Beasts’’ 

Adaptation to environment and to advancing physi- 
cal frontiers—‘‘ Everywhere It’s Christmas,’’ ‘‘The 
Air Mail Goes Through,’’ ‘‘ Forget Christmas?’’ 

Effects of invention and discoveries upon life— 
‘‘The Air Mail Goes Through’’ 





Developing Program Activities for December 


Giving the Most Pleasure 


N CONNECTION with a classroom discussion of 
standards in Christmas manners, the NEws edi- 
torial on using imagination is helpful. 


Those to be Remembered 


Onee more a check can be made of nearby institu- 
tions and individuals who will weleome remembrances 
—people to whom the rest of us can bring something 
of the happiness of home. 

Community cooperation was worked out in the 
Montgomery County Chapter, West Virginia, last 
year. Christmas supplies for more than 200 families 
were donated by local firms and individuals. High 
School Junior Red Cross members contributed toys 
and food. Manual training students made 56 wooden 
clowns and painted them. Elementary schools dressed 
many dolls and donated large quantities of toys. 
Senior and Junior members checked and put articles 
into bags. Food, apples, nuts, candy, and toys were 
included, and after the 200 baskets were sent out 
there were enough toys and gifts to send to 75 chil- 
dren in an isolated mountain district in the state. 


Many Kinds of Gifts 


The ProcramM lists of suggested gifts are varied, 
with additional suggestions from the activities re- 
ported by Junior Red Cross members in other coun- 
tries. <A list of Junior Red Cross mimeographed pat- 
terns for toys and other gifts will be sent free on re- 
quest of Headquarters’ offices, so that you can order 
the particular patterns that interest you. 


How to Make— 


Often, interesting instructions about making toys 
come through Headquarters in reports or school cor- 
respondence. Some of these are quoted here. An 
album from the North Ward School, Clearwater, 
Florida, to an Indian Boarding School showed how 
the writers made Christmas gifts without much cost: 


“The writing pads we are sending are made from the 
backs of tablets, and the blue paper is a blotter that 
comes with notebook paper. The Christmas cards we are 
sending were brought by children in our class and we cut 
them into different shapes in order to make more cards 
and also to remove all writing. We thought you might like 
to use them the way we do. We are sending some book 
markers made with Christmas cards. The pen wiper is 
made from scraps of cloth. The quilt square is a sample 
of a quilt we are making of pink and blue. We plan to 
finish the quilt before Christmas and give it to our local 
Red Cross. We fill Christmas socks with candy, nuts, 
—_ raisins, and dates for the soldiers in our Soldiers’ 

ome.” 


An album from the Washington Street School in 
Wallingford, Connecticut, to a school in Japan told 
how to make ‘‘left over’’ dolls and nest blocks. 


“One of our teachers originated the idea of making a 
doll from paper bags. Knowing that you think a great 
deal of dolls, we thought you might like to have one and 
so we are semiing it to you. It is called a “Left-Over” 
doll because it is made from left-over material. The bags 
are those which we use to carry our groceries in, the stuff- 
ing is made from old news-papers and the dressing is 
made from a piece of left-over material. We take great 


pleasure in making these dolls because they are so inex- 
pensive. 

“We are also sending you a set of blocks. This idea 
was also thought out by one of our teachers. The set is 
made from discarded boxes like oatmeal boxes, Dutch 
Cleanser boxes and others, using them according to size. 
They are painted and pictured in our spare time and are 
used as toys by the children in our district.” 


Another idea for wooden blocks is to decorate them 
with linoleum block prints of animals. 

The Lee Elementary School of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
told some fellow members in the Philippines how to 
make an Indian doll and how to prepare clay for 
modeling gifts. 


“Peel and core a small apple. Cut out eyes and mouth. 
In making the nose it is better to cut around leaving a 
puffed place for the nose. Place in a window and leave 
until thoroughly dry. Put the dried apple on a stick. 
Another stick should be tied across this stick to serve as 
arms. Use black yarn for the hair. It may be plaited on 
each side. Tie a band across the head. Fasten a piece 
. a material around the doll. Put on a colored 

anket, 


“For modeling clay, make a starch as for starching 
clothes. When cool stir in ordinary red clay until thick 
enough to handle for modeling. When the article is 
modeled, paint and shellac. This is splendid for pottery, 
implements and utensils.” 


The 4A class of Druid School #60, Baltimore, 
Maryland, made ‘‘Rainy Day’’ boxes for sick-abed 
friends: 


“Cigar boxes were enamelled in rose and white and tied 
with plaited embroidery silk. In the box for girls were 
tiny figurines, dishes, furniture, flowers, puzzles, and tiny 
books. For the boys there were toys, ships, airplanes, 
balls, and small games, Some boys and girls are cer- 
tainly going to have a grand time parading these minia- 
tures up and down a bedspread or across a table. The 
pupils in the fifth grade of #60 School made a large 
colored bird book with stories about each.” (Annual 
Report) 


Service in Another Country 


A letter of thanks received for Christmas boxes 
sent to Poland, last year, is interesting in connection 
with Christmas activities. 


“One day in the afternoon, two boxes with toys were 
brought into our classroom, and our teachers told us that 
they were sent by the American Juniors to us as Christ- 
mas gifts. We wish, therefore, to thank you very heartily 
for your kindness. We have admired all the things 
greatly, especially those little handkerchiefs, marbles, and 
aeroplanes. 


“And now, we wish to give you some details on our work 
in the Junior Red Cross Circle, which is divided into 
several Sections: the Service Section, the Correspondence 
Section, Hygiene Section, etc. The members of the Serv- 
ice Section have very much to do; they collect some clothes 
and money and various products, and, every month, they 
carry them to the poor families of which we constantly 
take care. Every month, we also invite 15 needy children 
and prepare for them a lunch, after which we play various 
games with them, and distribute small gifts in order to 
procure them some joy. Every day we collect rolls or 
bread among us and send them to the Orphanages. Some 
of the Juniors write books for the blind children and make 
maps for them. From time to time we have Health Talks 
which we attend very regularly. 

“We live in a very old city, full of historical relics and 
traditions. 

“Yours very affectionately, members of the Junior Red 
Cross Circle, of Nazarethan Sisters’ School.” 


Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


Beginning Work in a County 


HE Junior Red Cross in Rusk County, Wisconsin, 

was first organized three years ago in a number of 
interested schools. During the first year no central or- 
ganization was attempted. The second year teachers 
were invited to attend a meeting at the County Nor- 
mal School, bringing with them representatives of pu- 
pils in their schools. At this conference, officers were 
elected for a county Junior Red Cross Council, and 
a constitution was adopted. The county superintend- 
ent of schools, Mrs. Autie Sanford, became the spon- 
sor, with the supervising teacher, Miss Tate, as county 
Junior Red Cross Chairman. An advisory executive 
committee of teachers representing different types of 
schools was appointed. Miss Tate wrote: 


“My plan for the election of officers did not work out 
so well, because the organization covered so large an area 
(the entire county) that the Juniors were not acquainted, 
in fact did not know names and so could not choose their 
officers unaided. An enthusiastic teacher offered a sug- 
gestion which proved workable. Every teacher who brought 
a pupil representative whom he or she was willing to 
recommend for nomination was requested to stand with 
that pupil, and present him to the group, giving his 
reasons for believing him qualified to serve in that office. 
The Juniors then proceeded with the nomination, aided 
in private by their sponsors. When nominations were 
closed, decisions were made by rising votes to save time. 
This entire method of election worked out beautifully and 
as soon as the new president was elected he took the 
chair and, with some help from the County Junior Chair- 
man (myself), he conducted the first meeting nicely. The 
other officers were elected and, by using the same plan 
as for nomination of officers, the president was able to 
select the appointive members of his executive committee. 
This committee consists of the officers and a representa- 
tive from each of such other classes of schools as are not 
already represented in the official board. He also ap- 
pointed his program committee. They, however, proved 
to be too far apart to work together well, and the duties 
have fallen upon the council president and his school 
Sponsor with the aid of the County Junior Chairman. 
When the next president makes his appointments, he wili 
keep this problem in mind.” 


Service Projects 


An international correspondence plan was outlined. 
Albums were to include snapshots of the local com- 
munity and the state of Wisconsin, samples of the 
best art work, collections of mounted, pressed flowers, 
or grain, or any other articles of interest that could 
be mounted in the album. 

“The schools were advised to prepare their albums in 
such a way as to form an instructive geography lesson 
in the form of an interesting story for the children in the 
foreign country with whom they were corresponding. They 
were advised to keep in mind as they worked those things 
that they would like to know about the children and coun- 
try of the foreign land.” 

The pupils were keenly interested in the project 
and submitted well prepared albums to the county 
chairman at a specified time in the spring. They 
were impressed with the fact that care was necessary 
in making albums durable since they must pass 
through other hands on both sides of the water in 
reaching their destination. 

The second county activity was a state project, the 
preparation of a box of toys for the crippled chil- 
dren’s hospital at Madison. 


“Each school was to prepare from five to ten useful 
gifts for the little patients of the Crippled Children’s 


Hospital at Madison. I wrote the hospital and asked for a 
list of things which might suggest the kind of gifts which 
would be found usable, and information concerning the 
approximate number of children and the range of ages. 
In a fine letter of appreciation, they stated that there 
were children from infancy to twenty years of age, at least 
eighty-five in number. They named games, puzzles, and 
stationery as especially desirable, or anything that the 
children could enjoy while lying down or sitting in a chair.” 

About 500 toys were prepared. The Council re- 
ceived a letter of appreciation from the matron and a 
picture of the children enjoying their toys and other 
gifts. 

The third project, a service fund project, was the 
purchase of glasses for.three school children whose 
need was reported by teachers. 


Participation by the Members 


From the first the county chairman emphasized ac- 
tive pupil participation and leadership. The county 
meetings provided parliamentary practice and gave 
experience in public speaking and appearance in a 
variety of forms. 


“My advisory authority had to be more or less aggres- 
sive at first and we had to work out a plan for the election 
of our most capable members to office, until the ideals and 
purposes of the educational phases of the work were more 
firmly rooted in the minds of the Council members. To 
advance this step in our plan, I laid before the teachers 
as I made my visits, the following character and person- 
ality traits and their importance in the selection of officers 
for school units when recommending any boy or girl for a 
council office: ability to lead, fairness and good sports- 
manship, kindness, courtesy, interest in the work, and 
ability to express themselves orally. The training in these 
qualities is a part of every day school life for all pupils 
and every care is taken to see that each child benefits in 
so far as he is able, thus keeping the organization on a 
basis of achievement rather than popularity. Since our 
one room schools offer the least opportunity to the chil- 
dren to contact the outside world, we have tried to keep 
the organization in rural hands to help provide this oppor- 
tunity otherwise denied.” 


At a state conference in Madison in the spring, 
Rusk County was represented by the officers of the 
Junior Red Cross Couneil,-who explained their or- 
ganization and activities and took back to their own 
group ideas received from representatives of other 
Junior Red Cross units. Responsibility was divided 
into three parts with each delegate taking notes on 
one part of the trip for report. 


Steady Growth 


The second year of the Council, fifty-five schools 
became active members including rural, state graded, 
a parochial, and a Junior High School. 

Return albums came from Japan, Estonia, Canada, 
Holland, Poland, and other countries in answer to the 
albums sent the year before and more albums were 
prepared for sending away. A marked improvement 
in quality was apparent in the second year’s school 
correspondence. 

The service fund increased so that the eyeglass 
project could be extended. 

In addition to the foreign correspondence and the 
service fund project, the schools were given an oppor- 
tunity to choose from a suggested list of other service 
projects, which included making gifts for the crippled 

(Continued on page four) 








Junior Red Cross and Fitness for Service 


Last year the Canadian Junior Red Cross published a 
brochure, School Health, composed of articles by famous 
specialists on important phases of health education. The 
concluding article, “The Motivating Power in Health Edu- 
cation,” by Roy M. Fraser, Professor of Biology and 
Bacteriology, Mount Allison University, discusses the 
value of Junior Red Cross in supplying a strong social 
purpose for health work: 

‘‘The discipline involved in observance of the 
Health Rules is a self-discipline. When, even through 
the medium of a few simple and basic health prac- 
tices, the child has learned that discipline is really a 
voluntary and internal thing rather than a compul- 
sory and external thing, he has learned a truth that 
will ultimately affect his spiritual and social as well 
as his physical well-being. 

‘*Self-discipline is the first law of health, and the 
discipline of a common social obligation for health 
maintenance in the community is the second. If the 
Health Rules lead the child toward obeying the first 
great law, the work of the Junior Red Cross provides 
a powerful stimulus toward recognizing the second or 
social law. 

‘‘Junior Red Cross work develops a quickening of 
the child’s sense of sympathy and mercy and helpful- 
ness,—a sense which may easily lie dormant and un- 
developed, if it is not cultivated through knowledge 
cf and service to the thousands of children whose 
suffering is still a black disgrace to our civilization. 

‘‘The unceasing prayer of every man and woman 
who works in the field of disease and pain is this: 
‘Dear God, make people care! Make them see that 
it’s their business, their responsibility. If they cared 
enough most of it wouldn’t happen.’ 

‘*When the children in a Junior Red Cross unit 
earn and bring in their pennies to help some crippled 
child back to whatever degree of freedom and happi- 
ness is possible, they are doing an inestimably pre- 
cious thing for themselves at the same time: they are 
learning to care. They are going to be a great power 
in bringing in the day when all society will care, and 
will direct its greatest efforts toward the prevention 
of disease. 

‘*Palliatives may be merciful, but they are not 
mercy in its highest and truest form. They are only 
belated mercy at best. God speed the day when our 
humanitarian instincts become more prophylactic 
and less therapeutic. The supreme task of human 
life is to prevent those early departures from the 
road of safety and normality and obedience to natural 
law—departures which lead to those hurts of body 
and spirit which man has inflicted upon himself and 
his children and his fellow-men throughout the ages. 
It is a gigantic task, a roadway which must be built 
through centuries of time by millions of people work- 
ing through thousands of instruments and agencies. 
But one thing is certain: the first step is to care. 

‘*The Red Cross Society has been one of the great- 
est agencies in history, not only in its services of 
palliative and preventive mercy, but in making peo- 
ple care. I believe that the adult work of the Society 
in future years will be very greatly extended by the 
increased percentage of people who learned to care 
because they were Junior Red Cross members during 
their school days. I believe, moreover, that in years 
to come the whole personnel of public health work 


will profit by a public spirit which received its first 
stimulus through the work of the Junior Red Cross. 
That belief is shared by many educationists and 
public health workers, who have already stated that 
the thing is no longer a matter of faith, for the re- 
sults are too many and too visible to need the exer- 
cise of mere belief any longer. Millions of children 
have been taught to regard health as an ideal, as 
an instrument of service, as an obligation of good 
citizenship. They are not following their code be- 
cause adults made them follow it. They are follow- 
ing it beeause millions of other children are fol- 
lowing it.’’ 








(Continued from page three) 

children in Madison, sending greeting cards to the old 
people at the county farm and making Christmas gifts 
for the needy in the county. The manager of the 
county farm acknowledged the gifts sent there by a 
letter of appreciation and the gifts for the local needy 
were exhibited in a downtown window and distributed 
from the Legion Club House. 


Besides these projects in which the whole county co- 
operated, each school planned an individual program 
of activities. 

“The Junior Red Cross and the School Literary Society 


were combined, giving the Literary Society a real purpose 
for its work during the year.” 


Individual school projects included making greet- 
ing cards and gifts for members of the children’s own 
families at Christmas and making Easter greeting 
cards for the old people at the county farm. 


A further objective of the second year was im- 
provement in conducting the business meetings and 
in the quality of the program numbers given. The 
closing program in March included national dances, 
a playlet, instrumental and vocal music ‘‘of much 
higher type than had been given in the past. At the 
close of the program both teachers and pupils ex- 
pressed pleasure at the improvement.’’ 


Unique Contributions 


All the schools deserved credit for outstanding work, 
but several produced contributions interesting because 
they were somewhat unique. 


“A Polish Polka was presented in costume by the boys 
and girls of the South Forks Graded School. The teacher, 
Miss Ella Bolgar, who is herself Polish, had trained her 
pupils carefully in the year’s music course, of which folk 
dancing was one feature. As the pupils are mostly of 
Polish descent, their dancing was natural and typical. 

“The Murray School made a complete farm and circus 
parade of wood, using coping saws and sandpapering and 
painting the models. The project was first exhibited at 
the County Fair this fall and will be sent to the crippled 
children’s hospital at Madison. It was directed by the 
teacher, Karl Kemper. This school also gave a Norwegian 
Mountain dance and a Shoemakers’ dance at the closing 
Council program. 

“Two boys of the Flambeau School, one of them dressed 
in girl’s costume, gave a Dutch song and Dutch folk 
dance—the teacher, Miss Erna Rouhut.” 


This report, given in detail, is full of practical sug- 
gestions that you may be able to take as leads in 
working out original plans for your own counties. 


— a 
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landing fields on the transcontinental air route, 
there are revolving beacons of 325,000,000 can- 
dlepower. On unusually clear nights pilots have 
reported sighting these lights at a distance of 125 
miles. Some twenty-five miles apart less power- 
ful beacons are placed, so that the pilot on a hazy 
night may pick up the light ahead before that 
in the rear disappears. As a further guide, the 
signals of the directive radio beam show him 
when he is flying off the correct route. His worst 
foes are fog, which blots out the guiding lights 
and the peaks of mountains, and sleet, which 
freezes on the struts and brace-wires, so that the 
plane becomes hard to control. 

Strange adventures befall the pilots, and many 
times they have been saved from destruction by 
a hair’s breadth. One time Hamilton Lee, a 
veteran of the air mail, was caught in a storm 
near the Mississippi River while flying from Chi- 
‘ago to Omaha. The wind was “full of holes,” as 
aviators say, and when he turned on his landing 
lights all he could see was snow and sleet blow- 
ing in a hurricane. He would have to land, so 
he kicked off a parachute flare, but the attach- 
ment caught on a tail-skid and wouldn’t be dis- 
lodged. However, it lighted up a meadow and 
the pilot landed, only to find that he was freez- 
ing in the middle of nowhere. He'd rather 
chance it in the air. After a dozen miles of buf- 
feting the wind in complete darkness, the motor 
of the plane abruptly stopped. The plane was 
sliding earthward when he switched on the 
emergency tank of gasoline and heard the engine 
pick up again. The air-pressure check valve had 
frozen, and there was only one way to keep the 
plane going; the pilot 
would have to pump gaso- 
line by hand all the way to 
a lighted field. He did this, 
and although the motor 
continued to spit and splut- 
ter for sixty miles, Lee 
landed his plane in a foot 
of slush under the flood- 
lights on the Omaha field. 

Should a pilot not arrive 
on scheduled time, search 
parties set out and usually 
succeed in finding the miss- 
ing flyer. Bob Ellis was 
climbing above the 7,800- 
foot summit of White 


A modern transcontinenta: air mail 
plane being loaded. Such planes 
often have two engines of a thou- 
sand horsepower each, and a top 
speed of two hundred miles per hour 


Mountain on the Cheyenne-Salt Lake relay one 
winter when the wind, veering suddenly, drove 
the plane down toward the peak. Ellis cut his 
switch, and, pulling back on the stick, managed 
to “pancake” into the snow. There he was, in a 
drift on a ledge, with a sheer wall of 200 feet 
above him and a precipice of 1,500 feet below. 
He could neither climb up nor down; he was 
completely trapped. A man at the nearest air- 
port, however, had seen the plane drop through 
the sky, and a few hours later a rescue party 
reached the mountain top. A rope was lowered, 
and the pilot and his mail bags were pulled up 
safely, though the plane had to be left on its 
lofty perch. 

On a July night, Frank Yager, flying east 
across Nebraska, was overtaken by storm clouds 
that shut out the stars, and by a terrific wind. 
He sighted the searchlight at the Chappell field, 
and was about to push on when the revolving 
beacon at Big Spring, twenty miles beyond, van- 
ished in the black clouds of a hurricane sweeping 
over the prairies. He must land, and had started 
to glide toward the field when the cyclone struck. 
In a fraction of time the pilot found himself 
sprawling on the prairie at a distance from the 
plane, with the wind whirling tremendous dust- 
clouds in exactly the opposite direction from that 
in which it had been blowing a moment before. 
He groped his way to the wrecked plane, got a 
flashlight from the cockpit, and stumbled to the 
beacon tower. 

Another plane soared through the dust-clouds 
and the mail reached Omaha only one hour be- 
hind schedule. 
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It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming tonight! 

On the snowflakes which cover the sod, 

The feet of the Christ Child fall gentle and white 

And the voice of the Christ Child tells out with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


—FuI.uirs Brooks 





USE YOUR IMAGINATION 


T CHRISTMAS, many Junior Red Cross 
members have the privilege and the fun of 
giving to others, especially to children who are 
in need of help or cheer. Now, to help in the 
right way, you must use your imagination. Of 
course you want to give the most pleasure pos- 
sible with your gifts. So you have to put your- 
self in the receiver’s place. First you need to 
think about just what sort of thing would give 
the most joy. And then, you need to think about 
the way in which the gift may be presented so 
as to take none of the shine off. You know that 
you wouldn’t yourself like to have something 
given you with a patronizing air, or with a man- 
ner that said “See how kind I am to those less 
fortunate than I!” or in a way that seemed to 
expect gratitude; for while showing appreciation 
with sincerity is q part of good manners, expect- 
ing or demanding it is very bad manners indeed. 
In some places, Juniors have found that the best 
way to keep from hurting feelings is to have the 
school nurse or a member of the community wel- 
fare organization present the gifts. But in 
others, they have found they could do the giving 
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themselves without making the receivers in the 
least uncomfortable. It seems to depend on con- 
ditions. Anyhow, whichever method seems best 
to you, be sure to give some real thought to just 
how you can give the most pleasure to somebody 
else. As we have said before, the spirit of your 
giving is important, and there’s a lot in the way 
a thing is done. 


THE PROGRAM PICTURE 


N THE valley of the Dead Sea we had tire 

trouble. There we were in the wilderness, 
and in the deepest crease in the earth’s surface. 
There was not a living being in sight, not a house 
or a tent, except where in the distance the white 
mass of Jericho lay on the plain like a patch of 
mist caught among orange groves. Yet no 
sooner had the chauffeur spread his tools on the 
running board than a boy sprang up out of the 
sand and the silence to watch entranced the 
changing of the tire! 

Where had he come from and what on earth 
was he doing there? 

He was dressed like the boy in the picture, but 
his staff had the crook with which shepherds 
catch runaway lambs by the legs. 

And there, stealing out from a fold in the sand 
hills came a flock of sheep, timid but curious, 
pressing around their shepherd and around the 
ear. On what could they feed in that waste 
where nothing grew but tangled masses of 
thorns? 

We wanted to ask the boy, but as we could not 
speak his language nor he ours, all we could do 
was to grin at each other and shake our heads. 

At last when we moved slowly towards Jeri- 
cho, with much tooting of the horn to scatter the 
sheep, we got a glimpse of the ravine from which 
the flock had come and saw that here and there 
were patches of green where a passing shower 
had dropped moisture. 

We had met with a boy who was living as boys 
had lived in the days of King David, some 
thousands of years ago; as our own Navajo boys 
live today on the deserts of Arizona and New 
Mexico searching out the hidden grass and the 
water pockets of the wilderness and leading their 
flocks to green pasture.—A. M. U. 


A PRAYER 


H, GOD, may Thou protect us; may Thou 
be known to us; make us all-powerful; may 
Light come to us in full luster; may we not 
envy each other. 
Peace, Peace, Peace be with us. 
—From an album from the J. R. C. of Akola, Berar, 
India. 


Holiday 


Letters 


From Germany, where the custom of Christ- 
mas trees started, comes this description of a 
Christmas celebration. Marie Eugenie Bleyl, of 
the Girls’ High School in Zwickau, Saxony, wrote 
it and sent it in an album to the Barrett School, 
Hood River, Oregon: 


ITH great pleasure we received your let- 

ter. The description of the Thanksgiv- 

ing Day was very interesting. In our 
country, Christmas is the greatest holiday. Long 
before this day we write down our wishes. In 
our school we decorate the room with fir 
branches. We trim a Christmas tree and adorn 
it with tinsel. Every class has its Christmas per- 
formance. 

At home, the week before we are very busy, 
of course. Mother often returns from town car- 
rying big parcels which she secretly shuts up in 
aroom. At length the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber comes. Our mother is in the Christmas 
room, arranging our presents. We hear the 
paper creaking. Sometimes we try to peep 
through the keyhole. Meanwhile in the neigh- 
boring room the table is covered with a white 
linen cloth. There were spread the presents for 
mother. Then hark! the Christmas bell is ring- 
ing. 

The door is opened. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion we all go to our places and admire every- 
thing we have received. 

When it is nearly midnight, we go to bed. It 
is an old superstition that what you dream that 
night and in the following twelve nights, comes 
true. 

Next day, in Germany, all who can afford it 
eat roasted goose. This is our national dish 
for Christmas. In the afternoon we receive 
visits. 





Swedish Juniors of the Jonkoping High School 
for girls sent this straw buck to the Oil King 


School in Coalinga, California. Swedish chil- 
dren always have a “Christmas buck” at 
Christmas time 


This is the description of Christmas given by 


a pupil in Bulgaria to school correspondents 
abroad: 


I AM going to tell you how we celebrate Christ- 

mas Eve. We all go home early. Mother 
goes around the hearth and from time to time 
inspects the round cake, buried in the embers, 
with a cross of dough on top and containing a 
hidden silver coin. We, the children, run around 
mother, impatiently looking toward the hearth. 
In the corner of the room grandfather sits 
quietly, counting the beads of his rosary and 
glancing at us kindly now and then. On the 
other side, grandma carefully lights the ikon 
lamp. Then she piously crosses herself, makes 
several low bows before the ikon, and goes to the 
fireside to help mother. The door opens and 
father comes in, tired out but cheerful. “Father!” 
we all scream, and rush to meet him. He 
caresses us, and then sits next to grandfather, 
and they begin a quiet conversation. In the 
meantime, the small, low, three-legged table is 
already set in the middle of the room. On it 
there are bowls of stewed fruit, boiled cabbage, 
beans, and the head of a rooster killed for the 
next day’s meal. All sit down—first grandfather, 
grandma, father, and then the rest. After a 
short prayer, the men take out their purses, and 
grandfather burns incense over the table and 
says a blessing for happiness during the coming 
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year. Mother takes the cake—called God’s cake 
—from the fire, and, hot as it is, sets it on the 
table. Grandfather cuts it and gives everybody a 
piece. With a hungry look we all seek for the coin. 

The one who finds it is considered to be the 
luckiest. 

After we finish eating we 
do not clear the table, be- 
cause it is a custom to be al- 
ways ready and have at hand 
everything we might need in 
the night when Jesus is born. 
At the first sound of the bell 
we start for church. There 
we “meet” Christmas, as we 
say in Bulgaria. When we 
get back home we taste again 
from the dishes that were 
blessed, and eat some meat, 
which means that we break 
fasting. 


For the album sent from 
The Netherlands to the Sol- 


vay School, Solvay, New 
York, Gurtje de Gorter 
wrote: 


I SHALL tell you something 

about the favorite feast 
in Holland of which young 
and old are very fond, and 
that is the Santa Claus feast. 
Throughout the whole country the feast is cele- 
brated on the fifth of December, St. Nicholas’ 
Eve, and weeks before all the children are long- 
ing for the saint’s arrival. Every year he comes 
with his inseparable servant, black Peter from 
Spain. In the first days in December, he rides 
on horseback over the roofs of the houses, listen- 
ing in the chimney pots to find out where there 
are naughty and ill-mannered boys and girls. 
The little children who still believe in this tale 
put their shoes under the chimney and when 
they awake in the morning the first thing they 
do is to see if good St. Nicholas has left some- 
thing. But the real feast comes on the evening 
of the fifth of December. Then men dressed like 
St. Nicholas pay visits to the several houses and 
not only the children but also full grown men 
and women are given presents. Now I think 
that you will know enough about the way in 
which that feast is celebrated in Holland, and 
I read in your portfolio that it is nearly the same 
way as in your country. That is not such a 
remarkable thing, as you have learned in history 
that formerly in days long past we Dutchmen 
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An Austrian child 
school, Vienna, made this design 





had settled in New Amsterdam, now called New 
York, and that your name Santa Claus is de- 
rived from our St. Nicholas. 


A special December holiday of their city is 
described by boys of the 
Earnshaw Elementary School 
in Manila for their corre- 
spondents in School No. 13, 
Clifton, New Jersey: 


E celebrate Boys Week 

every December. Dur- 
ing the week we boys feel 
very happy. We are out of 
our homes from ten o’clock 
in the morning to four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

We visit different fac- 
tories, bureaus, departments, 
and banks. There we learn 
about machines used in fac- 
tories, and we become ac- 
quainted with the different 
officials in different bureaus 
and departments. We see 
the things manufactured 
from our products such as 
bamboo, cocoanut, lumber, 
sugar, and abaca hemp. 

We also visit parks, gar- 
dens, and playgrounds. 
Sometimes we ride in motor- 
boats which carry us to a big ship. 

We are given free rides by the cars and also 
tickets for the different theaters in Manila. 


in the Cizek 


A pupil of Mexican descent wrote this letter 
for the album sent by the Eagle Pass School, 
Eagle Pass, Texas, to correspondents in a school 
in Weimar, Germany: 


N MY letter I will tell you some of the cus- 

toms in my city. Here in Eagle Pass we, the 
Mexican people, celebrate Christmas with a 
small feast which we call Pastores, the Spanish 
word for Shepherds. 

During the month of November and a few 
weeks in December, the men who take the part 
of Pastores begin to practice. There are about 
twenty Pastores in all. These men keep singing 
nearly all the time the feast is going on. Four 
men are dressed as animals, in black; one is 
dressed as a devil, and another is dressed in a 
tunic made of coarse cloth. He wears a white 
wig, and around his neck he wears a rosary with 
a large crucifix. He keeps making remarks while 
the Pastores go on. There is a small girl and a 





small boy, too, the latter being dressed as an 
angel. This angel conquers the threatening devil 
who wants to cause trouble. Every one of the 
Pastores brings something to offer to Jesus who 
lies in His crib placed on an altar surrounded by 


His mother, Joseph, and a number of Pastores, 
one or two sheep, a donkey, and an ox. All these 
things are made of Mexican clay. When the 
Pastores are over, the people who took part in 
them are given hot tamales and coffee. 


Forget Christmas? 


BLAINIE DUNN 


Illustrations by George Carlson 


OM NORTON threw down his paint brush, 
gave the log in the open fireplace a kick, 
then went to the little four-paned window 
and gazed gloomily out at the fast falling snow. 

His sister, Alice, held up the little pink bootee 
she was making. 

“Won’t Mary Jane look cute in these?” 

“Fat chance you'll have to find out. I tell 
you it’s getting worse. Father and mother’ll not 
be able to get back into camp, let alone take us 
to the city for Christmas. 

“There’s a foot of snow on the pass right now 
and if they’re not home by noon they’ll have to 
stay in Silvertown until the storm is over, and 
it’s warm enough to melt the snow. Even then 
it would be dangerous to drive up such a steep, 
narrow road.” 

Alice slowly wrapped the bootees in white tis- 
sue paper, then put them in her basket. She 
gazed thoughtfully into the fire. She was trying 
to picture the little niece she had 
never seen. 

She had been looking forward 
to seeing the new baby as much 
as to Christmas. 

She wondered if the baby was 
as big and fat as the little Mexi- 
can baby in the mining camp. 
They were both three months old. 
Each had an older brother just 
turned four years. 

Tom pulled the little red wagon 
he had been painting into a cor- 
ner farthest from the fireplace as 
if he had lost all interest in it. 

“Aren’t you going to paint 
Tommy’s name on the side?” 
asked Alice, forgetting the fast 
falling snow and their prospects 
of being snowed in the mining 
camp with only the Mexican, who 
was watchman, and his family. 

Tom looked out the window. 


‘No need to be in any hurry. There’s not much 
chance going to the city for many a month, espe- 
cially if father opens the mine the first of the 
year. You just might as well make up your 
mind that we stay here for Christmas.” 

He set his lips and walked slowly to the door. 
“You can mail your present the first time we can 
get out, but mine’s too big.” ; 

He opened the door and went out. “I'll go 
up and have a talk with Juan, to see what he 
thinks about the storm.” 

At the window Alice watched him trudge up 
the steep trail to a little log cabin that clung to 
the snow-covered side of the mountain near the 
old stamp mill. 

She thought of the little family alone up there. 
They, too, would be without Christmas cheer, 
unless her father and mother were able to return 
to camp with supplies and some Christmas 
things they had promised Juan they would get 


In walked the Mexican family 
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He trudged up the steep trail to the little 
log cabin 


for him in Silvertown. 

She continued to stare out 

* at the storm. The wind 

swayed the creosote bush, shak- 

ing off its load of snow so that its dark green 
branches stood gracefully outlined. 

A brown tumbleweed rolled down the moun- 
tain side and, as if weary of its rolling, stopped 
beneath the swaying creosote bush. 

Alice sighed as she turned and threw another 
pine log on the fire. If they had only known, 
they might have gone up the mountain to the 
summit for a tree. Maybe they could go yet! 

A half hour later she heard Tom stamping the 
snow off his shoes outside the door. He entered, 
looking gloomier than ever. 

“Juan says we might just as well forget Christ- 
mas. He asked if we were all right and made me 
promise to stay in the cabin till the storm was 
over. He started to go after a tree but the 
farther up he went the deeper the snow. He 
decided he’d better not risk leaving camp so 
long, especially as he feels responsible for us all.” 

For a while they sat there without speaking, 
gazing into the open fire. 

Alice was the first to break the silence. 
Juan any trimmings for a tree?” 

“They had a tree last year and they haven’t 
been out of the mountains; so I suppose they 
still have them. Why?” 


“Has 
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“T was just wondering if we 
couldn't get a little tree and 
use their trimmings—” 

“How are we going to get 
one? You heard me say that 
Juan made me promise we'd 
stay here until the storm was 
over. We'll just have to for- 
get Christmas.” 

Alice wondered what her 
father and mother were think- 
ing about Christmas. It 
seemed hard that they should 
be not more than twenty 
miles away at the foot of the 
mountain, yet unable to get 
home. 

Silently she slipped to the 
kitchen, opened a can of beans 
and made cocoa and toast. 

Forget Christmas! 

Why, she just couldn't. 
Hadn’t she been planning for 
it for weeks? She thought of 
the bright aprons she had 
made for her mother and sis- 
ter, the handkerchiefs for her 
father and Tom, and the pine nuts she had gath- 
ered and buttered to take to the city. 

Her lips trembled as she set the table in front 
of the sparkling fire, which seemed to cheer her. 
By the time she had finished her lunch she had 
a different look. 

Her heels clapped determinedly across the 
plank floor as she carried the dishes back to the 
kitchen. 

She went to the window and looked again at 
the snow that was coming down so thick and fast 
that it seemed like evening instead of noon. 

Her eyes sought the little evergreen bush that 
swayed so much now that no snow stayed on its 
slender branches. 

Beneath it still nestled the tumbleweed, its 
colorless branches seeking protection under the 
live green bush. 

Suddenly her face brightened and she turned 
to Tom. “Do you think Juan would lend us his 
ornaments? I’m not going to forget Christmas, 
and I’m not going to let anyone else forget it, 
either.” 

“And what do you intend to trim—the cur- 
tains?” asked Tom. 

“Maybe,” she replied. “Well, anyway, I wish 
you'd promise to help and not ask too many 
questions.” 

“Help?” 

“Yes. Then you'll feel a little more Christ- 





masy and not be willing to forget Christmas.” 

“At your service, Mrs. Santa Claus.” Tom 
bowed, catching some of Alice’s spirit. 

“May I have some of that cream-colored lac- 
quer you were going to use to paint Tommy’s 
hame on the wagon?” 

Tom hesitated. “Yes, I was afraid you were 
going to ask for the wagon when I saw you look- 
ing that way.” 

“I do want that, too.” 

When she saw the expression on Tom’s face 
she added quickly, “It’s still snowing, and you 
said yourself you couldn’t get it to Tommy, and, 
anyway, you can make another.” 

“All right.” 

“Now, how about going up to Juan’s and tell- 
ing him I want to borrow their Christmas tree 
ornaments, and that they are all invited down 
for Christmas, Juan, his wife, the baby and little 
Juan?” 

As she spoke she glanced at the looking glass 
that hung above a little table, and her eyes 
lighted up with an idea. 

Tom returned with the box of ornaments, 
looking pleased and expectant. 

“Mrs. Mendoza’s face shone like a Christmas 
tree when I told her you were set on celebrating. 
She wanted to know where you were going to 
get a tree. I told her I didn’t know, and that I 
supposed you must believe in Santa Claus.” 

“T do,” said Alice, with a laugh. 

All afternoon they worked and even Christmas 
Eve found them still busy and excited. They 
had not noticed that 
the snow had been com- 
ing down steadily. 

Not until Christmas 
morning were they con- 
cerned about it. When 
Alice opened the door 
she was shocked to see 
how deep it was. She 
gazed anxiously up the 
now hidden trail, won- 
dering how Juan’s fam- 
ily would be able to get 
down. 

She went slowly back 
to the kitchen where 
Tom was just finishing 
a late breakfast by the 
warmth of the fire. 

“Do you suppose we 
could dig a path through 
to their cabin?” she 
asked doubtfully. 

Tom was optimistic. 





"Look, mommie, it goes!” 


“Sure, I'll start shovelling at this end. No 
doubt Juan will be doing the same thing a little 
bit later on.” 

The morning was half gone when there was a 
stamping of feet and a crunching of snow. The 
door opened and in walked the Mexican family. 
The mother was carrying the black-eyed baby, 
while Juan led the little boy into the warm, 
gaily decorated room. 

Tom followed with a big pan filled with home- 
made tamales. 

Alice watched the little boy stare wide-eyed 
at the shapely tumbleweed that stood on a mir- 
ror in the middle of the table. From its creamy 
lacquered branches hung bits of tinsel and shiny 
red balls. All of Mrs. Mendoza’s ornaments had 
been used with good effect. At the very top 
was a little Christmas angel. 

Around the tree were pine cones, also lac- 
quered, and each one held a tiny red candle. 

Above the fireplace hung branches of the 
green creosote bush, its glossy leaves dripping 
with tinsel and artificial snow. 

Suddenly there was a squeal from little Juan. 
“Look, mommie, it goes!” 

He was pulling the red wagon around the 
room. 

While Mrs. Mendoza, seated in front of the 
fire, undid a red package in which was a fancy 
apron, Alice took the fat baby, sat him on her 
lap, and fitted the pink bootees on his wiggly 
feet. 

Tom and Juan smiled as they opened their 
gifts—each one had re- 
ceived a fine warm 
muffler made from a bit 
of plaid, andsome hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Then came a surprise 
for Alice. Mrs. Men- 
doza had brought her a 
little jar of preserves. 

After a dinner of ta- 
males, made with rab- 
bit instead of beef, chili 


beans, and pine nut 
cookies, they all sat 
around the sparkling 


fire and laughed and 
talked and were thor- 
oughly happy. 

Everyone was so 
jolly that not even 
the storm outside could 
make any of them for- 
get that it was Christ- 
mas again. 
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Junior Red Cross members of the Columbus School, Erie, Pennsylvania, gave several performances 
of a Christmas play, one for the benefit of their Service Fund. They made the scenery themselves 


Christmas Plans 


ACH year the Monte Vista School in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, “adopts” a moun- 
tain school and plans a Christmas treat for 

the children. Last year they adopted the two- 
room school at Chilili, New Mexico, a town 
about fifty miles away. 

For about three weeks before Christmas, the 
Monte Vista Juniors were busy collecting, repair- 
ing, and painting toys. The seventh grade boys 
did all of the repairing and the girls dressed the 
dolls. Other rooms painted the repaired toys. 
Still others wrote stories and made books of 
them, painted Christmas cards, made and cov- 
ered scrapbooks. Another room collected the 
pennies saved by the entire school from their 
own candy money. Then they bought mosquito 
netting and bright yarn to make bags which 
they filled with sweets. When the toys were all 
ready the Chilili teachers were called in. They 
packed the toys and candy in their car and took 
them to the mountain school to be distributed at 
Christmas. 

The Chilili children wanted to send a surprise 
in return—something that would be a novelty to 
the Albuquerque children. So they collected 
tobacco sacks, washed them spotlessly clean, and 
filled them with beans, the main crop around 
Chilili. There were three sacks for each room. 
Cactus plants were gathered, planted in coffee 
cans, wrapped in gay crépe paper, and one was 
sent to each room. A Christmas poster was made 
for each room, too. A gunny sack of pine cones 
and a box of long pine needles accompanied these 
gifts. Friendly letters were exchanged between 
the pupils of the two schools after the holidays. 
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UNIORS of some of the southern states have 

been much interested in boys and girls who 
live at the government’s home for lepers at Car- 
ville, Louisiana. There are about 370 patients 
there under the expert care of doctors of the 
United States Public Health Service. They come 
from all over the United States, the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico, and fifteen of them are under 
twenty years of age. The Leprosarium is in the 
beautiful grounds of an old plantation. In the 
big old plantation home live the Sisters of 
Charity who are the nurses for the patients, and 
their kind and thoughtful friends. Not one of 
these Sisters has ever contracted leprosy, for the 
disease is far less catching than most people 
think it is. The boys live in a cottage to them- 
selves with a friendly man in charge, known to 
all of them as “Pops.” One of the boys is a fine 
tennis player and is making good progress as a 
violinist. Some of the children do work around 
the houses and grounds. The pocket money 
they earn is spent sometimes in the patients’ 
canteen and sometimes purchases things from 
the mail order houses. The boys take lots of 
interest in their cottage, keeping it spick and 
span. One of the rooms is fitted up as a shoe 
shine shop, another as a game room, and another 
as a kitchen for special meals, such as birthday 
parties, with “Pops” as the cook for extra dain- 
ties. Some of the boys have gardens where they 
raise vegetables and bright flowers. Then there 
are movies three times a week; so that “Pop- 
eye” and “Mickey Mouse” and the rest are old 
friends of the children. All the children go regu- 
larly to school, too, and most of them enjoy 





reading the books and magazines in the library 
provided for them by the government. The 
Junior gifts have included Easter tray favors, a 
list of books asked for by the teacher in charge 
of the library, subscriptions to popular maga- 
zines, and small gifts at Christmas time. 


DURING December the Bloomfield, New Jer- 

sey, Chapter stressed the prevention of acci- 
dents apt to happen as a result of Christmas 
celebrations. Every classroom above the third 
grade was given a list of things to watch for and 
avoid. Included were warnings to place the 
Christmas tree away from heat and anchor it 
solidly; to avoid the use of inflammable decora- 
tions about the house; to have some grown-up 
on hand if candles or fireworks were to be used, 
and to make certain that all electric decorations 
were properly insulated and fitted. They were 
reminded that standing on chairs or boxes to 
trim trees may cause serious acci- 
dents. Ashes, sand, or salt’ were 
suggested to prevent falls on icy 
sidewalks. 


AST Christmas, as for several 
years past, the Utica, New 
York, Chapter office served as a 
clearing station for the gifts of 
Junior members. There were gifts 
for veterans, including candy made 
by the girls in home economics 
classes. Boxes for the candy were 
made by the younger children. 
And there were quantities of toys, 
books, and all manner of things 
for patients in the hospital for 
tubercular patients at Broadacres, 
just two miles from Utica. There 
were toys and gifts for fifteen visit- 
ing nurses to distribute to families. 
The Juniors made Christmas tags 
and nut cups for the men in the 
hospitals at Marcy and Utica. Toys were 
sent to the day nursery, neckties to the boys at 
the Detention Home, scrapbooks to the crippled 
children’s hospital, and gifts to families who 
otherwise would not have had such a pleasant 
Christmas. 


HEN the J. R. C. of Greenwood School, 

Terre Haute, Indiana, made gifts for local 
Christmas distribution, each room made an extra 
one to be packed in the Christmas boxes they 
will send abroad next year. 


About ten days before Christmas, men in the 
United States Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, 


Illinois, received a gayly wrapped package from 
Chicago Juniors. Each package contained three 
Christmas cards with envelopes and postage 
stamps for remailing to their friends. The Red 
Cross field director wrote: “We think this is the 
nicest gift possible.” 

The Chicago J. R. C. also provided menu cov- 
ers for Christmas dinner at the hospital. 


GROUP of Juniors from the Clemons 

School, Nashville, Tennessee, volunteered 
to make tiny Christmas tree favors for the city’s 
Social Service Club dinner one evening in De- 
cember. Afterwards the favors were sent to the 
Tennessee Children’s Home where they were 
used at a Christmas party. 


R. C. Council members of Holland, Michigan, 
pictured on page 122, are going out into 

the country to distribute Christmas gifts. Every 
year the group takes a different rural route and 





J. R. C. members of the Whittier School, Salt Lake City, Utah, gave a 
Christmas entertainment for the “roof patients” at the Salt Lake 
General Hospital 


delivers as many gifts as possible to children 
along the way. Those that are left over are de- 
livered later by automobile. Last year more 
than one hundred and fifty children received 
gifts, wrapped attractively, and bearing the name 
of the child for whom the package was intended. 
The names of children are sent to the Council by 
teachers or through the Welfare Department. 
Besides giving the children toys, the Juniors sang 
carols at each home. The ride ended last year 
at the home of the Junior Red Cross Chairman, 
where hot chocolate was served, and there was a 
candy cane for each Junior on the Christmas tree. 

Rural J. R. C. members were busy, too. One 
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group gave parties for entire families. Gifts for 
everyone were made—bright yarn balls for the 
tiny children, rag dolls for little girls, hobby 
horses for little boys, tie racks for the fathers, 
and hot-pan holders for the mothers. Popcorn 
balls were included, too. 





EMBERS in the Murry School, Rusk 
County, Wisconsin, made a complete farm 
and circus parade from wood with their coping 
saws, and sandpapered and painted it. After 
display at the county fair it was planned to send 
the toys to the children’s hospital at Madison. 
Rusk County Juniors are making a special 
effort to improve the programs planned for their 
Council meetings. The last one for the year had 
a great deal of variety. Following the brief busi- 
ness meeting there were illustrated talks on In- 
dian life, and wild life in the Belgian Congo; 
voeal and instrumental selections; a playlet; and 
Duteh, Norwegian, and Polish dances by cos- 
tumed groups. 


‘THE Children’s Ward of the City Hospital 

in Memphis, Tennessee, was given a Christ- 
mas party last year by J. R. C. members. There 
were individual gifts for each child who had to 
spend the holiday in bed, and decorations for the 
Christmas tree were sent as well. 

Collierville J. R. C. in the same Chapter held 
a rummage sale and made fifteen dollars. With 
this they purchased twenty-five school books 
which they lend to needy children. 


EARLY all the pupils in the East San Pedro 
School, Terminal Island, California, are 


Japanese children, but most of them were born 
in the United States, and so they are American 
citizens. 

Last fall the entire school of fourteen rooms 
joined the Junior Red Cross. Their first activity 
was filling eleven Christmas boxes with new toys, 
games, pencils, note pads, dolls, and useful 
things. 

When they began thinking about Christmas 
plans they felt it would be much better to make 
gifts for unfortunate children than to give pres- 
ents to their fathers and mothers as they had 
done before. They heard of a Japanese Chil- 
dren’s Home in North Los Angeles, and got in 
touch with it to see what they might do for the 
children. Each room in the school made some- 
thing different, and the gifts included baby gar- 
ments, table favors, dolls, checkerboards, note- 
books, wooden animals, candy, doll furniture, 
puzzles, and small pillows. A Christmas tree 
with decorations was sent, too. 

All the pupils in the school were invited to 
see the gifts when they were completed, and a 
photograph was made of the exhibit. 


ACH night during the American Legion Food 

Show, held at Pittsburg, Kansas, the Red 
Cross changed its exhibit. As its part in the pro- 
gram, the Junior Red Cross of the Lakeside 
School staged a puppet show. A great many 
children enjoyed the five-act play, in which Pop- 
eye gave health instructions and told how to 
prevent home accidents. Olive caught her hand 
in the washing machine, and Popeye and the 
Red Cross doll gave proper first aid. 





Council members of Holland, Michigan, starting out to deliver Christmas toys to children in 
rural schools 


The Friendly 


Beasts 


Twelfth Century Carol 


Decoration by Hildegard Woodward 
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Jesus our brother, 
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friendly beasts around Him _ stood, Jesus our brother, strong and good. 
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“T.” said the donkey, shaggy and brown, “T,” said the sheep with curly horn, 
“T carried His mother up hill and down, “T gave Him my wool for His blanket warm, 
“T carried her safely to Bethlehem town; “He wore my coat on Christmas morn; 
“T,.” said the donkey, shaggy and brown. “T,” said the sheep with curly horn. 
“T.” said the cow all white and red, “T,” said the dove, from the rafters high, 
“T gave Him my manger for His bed, “Cooed Him to sleep, that He might not cry, 
“T gave Him my hay to pillow His head. “We cooed Him to sleep, my mate and I; 
“T,” said the cow all white and red. “T,” said the dove, from the rafters high. 
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Tommy took bold of the bose and belped the firemen 


OMMY had always loved fire engines. 
Every time the siren blew, he would 
run outside the house to watch the en- 
gines pass. And this happened often, for 
Tommy lived near the engine house; you 
went down his street to the corner and then 
turned up another street, and went over two 
crossings, and there, on the corner, was the 
brick building where the engines were kept. 

When anyone asked Tommy what he was 
going to be when he grew up, he always 
said, “I’m going to be a fire chief and ride 
on the fire engines every day!” 

One day, Tommy was in his yard playing 
when he happened to look up at the house 
next door. There he saw a curl of blue 
smoke coming out from under a window. It 
really was smoke, because Tommy went 
over close to it, and he could smell smoke. 

Tommy ran around to the back and 
pounded on the door. “Mrs. Curtis!’ he 
called. “Mrs. Curtis! Your house is on 
fire!” 

Nobody answered. Mrs. Curtis was out. 
[124] 


Fire- 
Engine 
‘Tommy 


MARGARET LIMA 


Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Tommy ran around to 
the side again, and there 
was more smoke coming 
out. And there, standing 
on the window sill look- 
ing out at him pitifully, 
was Mrs. Curtis’s pet kitten. 

Tommy knew what he must do. As fast 
as his legs could carry him he ran to the 
the But when he 
reached up to ring the alarm, he found that 


fire box on corner. 
not even by standing on tip-toe could he 
reach it. He ran 
until he came to the fire-engine house. There 


So he kept on running. 


he found the firemen sitting around playing 
checkers. 

“Come quick!’ Tommy cried. “Mrs. 
Curtis’s house is on fire!” 

But the men only looked at him, and one 
of them said, “Oh, that’s Tommy. I know 
him. He likes to see the fire engines go by. 
I don’t believe there is any fire.” 

“Oh, there is, there is!’ Tommy cried. 
“And Mrs. Curtis’s kitten, Trixie, is inside 
the house, and she can’t get out. She'll be 
all burned if you don’t hurry!” 

The fire chief jumped to his feet. “TI be- 
lieve him,”’ he said. ‘“‘Come on, men!” 

Then all the firemen jumped up and ran 
around getting ready. They put on their 


rubber coats and their boots and their hel- 
mets, and they started up the big engine. 
They were driving out the door when the 
fire chief looked down and saw Tommy. 

“Come, ride up here with me, Tommy,” 
he said. 

So the driver stopped, and Tommy 
jumped up beside the fire chief, and the en- 
gines roared out the door with Tommy 
standing beside him. 

the 
And the people along the way 
shouted “Fire, fire!’ and ran after the 
engines. Clang-clang! “Fire, fire!’ 


Down street they went—Clang, 


clang! 


Some of Tommy’s playmates were play- 
ing ina yard, and when they ran out to see 
the engines go by, they saw Tommy. “Why, 
there’s Tommy riding on the fire truck!” 
they cried. There were two men talking on 
the sidewalk, and one of them said, “Why, 
there’s my son, Tommy, riding on the fire 
truck, and right beside the chief!’ 

When the fire engines got to Mrs. Curtis’s 
house, the smoke was coming out from every 
The firemen jumped down and 
But Tommy 


window. 
began to uncoil the hose. 
pulled at the fire chief’s arm. “Come 
quickly!” he said. “Get Trixie out before 
you put on the water! She’s sure to get 
hurt.” 

So the fire chief broke in the window 
with his hatchet, and he reached in and 
pulled out the kitten and handed it to Tom- 
my. The poor little thing 
was trembling with 
fright, and Tommy held 
it carefully in his arms. 
Then he went to watch 
the firemen attach the 
hose to the hydrant. 
Soon streams of water 
were falling on the fire. 

‘Here, Tommy,” 


There stood a big, red fire truck 


“You come and stand 
here by the hose, just behind this fireman; 
then you can help hold it.” Tommy put the 
kitten on his shoulder, where she held on 
tightly, and then he took hold of the hose 
with both hands, helping the firemen. 


called the fire chief. 


Soon the fire was out, and the firemen 
got up onto the engines, and went back. 

They had just gone when Mrs. Curtis 
came running up: the street. She had been 
downtown, and someone had told her that 
her house was on fire. 

“Did anyone get my kitten out?” she 
cried. 

Then the people told her all about how 
Tommy had brought the engines and saved 
her house and her kitten. 

That night a delivery truck drew up be- 
fore Tommy’s house. Tommy had already 
gone to bed, but when he heard talking he 
came downstairs in his pajamas. There in 
the hall stood a big, red fire truck. It had 
long ladders, and in back, wound around a 
post, was a hose. 

There was a card tied to the wheel. It 
said, “To Fire-Engine Tommy, with thanks 
from Trixie and Mrs. Curtis.” 
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Junior Activities—W orld Wide 


PLAY telling the Christmas story was 

given by the J. R. C. of the Third Pri- 

mary School, Cavalla, Greece. This was 
followed by the singing of carols, and another 
play, “The New Year.” With the money they 
collected, the Juniors bought eighty pairs of 
shoes for needy children in their school. 

At Varypetros, Cydonise, members have 
planted eucalyptus trees to help drain off stag- 
nant waters. Small ditches have been filled also, 
to destroy breeding places of mosquitoes. 

Greek Juniors are skilled in First Aid, and in 
addition to caring for minor accidents at school, 
they offer their services to the community. 





These Juniors of the Upper Rajini School, Bangkok, 

Siam, “perform wonderful dances like the grown-ups,” 

according to an album sent the Central High School, 
Evansville, Indiana 


GREAT variety of activities is repre- 

sented in the report of St. Maug- 
hold’s School at Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
They have stressed “health laws,” and les- 
sons have been given to girls in the upper 
classes in cookery and care of the baby. 
Books, money, clothes, flowers, sweets, 
papers, and shoes have been given to those 
needing help. Housework has been done 
for an invalid mother, and messages taken 
for an old lady. The members have set 
the dinner tables at the school. The grids 
and lavatories have been disinfected and 
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cupboards kept tidy. The members have also 
been given courses in First Aid. 


OQ HELP with the reforestation program of 

their country, Latvian Junior Red Cross 
members have planted more than twenty thou- 
sand trees. 


OR needy children in their town, members in 

the St. Aloysius Primary School at Stanis- 
lawow, Poland, arranged a Christmas tree and 
distributed gifts. Not forgetting the birds, they 
decorated another tree in the school garden with 
food. Tiny boxes were hung on the tree branches 
and these were kept filled through- 
out the winter. 

Another group in the Public 
School at Nowosasy, raised money 
for their Service Fund by selling 
acorns and pine needles which 
they gathered during the summer 
months. With the money they 
earned, they subscribed to the Jun- 
ior Red Cross magazine, and 
bought material to make a Red 
Cross flag and twenty brassards. 
Gifts of food were sent at Christ- 
mas time to families who needed 
help. 


O THE Thomas A. Edison Jun- 
ior High School of Marion, 
Ohio, came this letter along with 
a doll from the Baldorioty de Cas- 
tro School, San Juan, Puerto Rico: 





Members in Lithuania reading their Junior Red Cross maga- 


zine after school hours 





We received the baby you sent us. 
It is a pretty one. We baptized it with 
the name of Robert, and we have a 
place in the class room for him. 

We are sending you a baby that the 
Three Kings left for you here in a 
Puerto Rican Home. Our Three Kings 
Day, which comes on January sixth, is 
just like Christmas day in America. 
We were going to send the doll for 


Christmas but 
our teacher became sick. 


We all hope you will like the baby. 
You have to take much care of him be- 
He is only 


cause he is too small yet. 
six months old. 
Continue writing us. 


N AN album sent to Lincoln 
School, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, members of the Maed- 
chenhauptschule at Braunau am 


Inn, Austria, told how Christ- 
mas is celebrated in 
lage: 


Christmas is the most beautiful time 
It is preceded by a 
time of preparation beginning with the 


of the whole year. 


we could not 


because 


their vil- 





Spicer School, Akron, Obio re- 

ceived “Namita,” from the Jagat 

Taran Girls’? School, Allahabad, 
India, dressed as a bride 


first Sunday of Advent. In many lodg- 


ings there is an Advent wreath made of branches of fir and 
decorated with four white or red candles. 
fastened on the ceiling or on a stand. 
Advent, the season just before Christmas, one candle is 
lighted till at last all four candles are sparkling. 


In the country there is 
also a custom — called 
“searching a lodging.” The 
people have a “Holy 
Mary” made of wax or 
wood. Every evening they 
carry it to another home 
where they pray and sing 
Christmas carols. 

Some weeks before Christ- 
mas we buy or make pres- 
ents for our parents, sis- 
ters, brothers, and cousins. 
We are also baking cakes, 
gingerbread, and other good 
things. 

Then comes the eagerly 
awaited twenty-fourth of 
December, Christmas Eve! 
The grown-up people deco- 
rate the Christmas tree 
while the little children are 
taken to another room so 
that the surprise may be 
the greater in the evening. 
When it is already dark, a 
little bell rings. “The Holy 
Child has come!” The 
door is opened and with 
shouts of joy, children and 
parents enter the room. 
There is a big Christmas 
tree decorated with bon- 


The wreath is 
On each Sunday of 


bons, sweets, silver chains, glass orna- 
ments, and many candles all lighted. 
Under the tree there lie the presents. 
What surprises and what cries of joy, 
what a finding of beautiful and useful 
things! Near the tree there is usually 
also a crib where the children sing 
carols, especially sacred songs of shep- 
herds, and “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
Then there is a fine Christmas dinner, 
and afterwards there are games. On 
Christmas night nearly all people go to 
church to the matins. 

On New Year’s Eve the people are 
very jolly the whole night. On this 
day peor boys and girls come to wish 
a Happy New Year and say often 
beautiful poems. 

On the sixth of January is Twelfth 
Night. On this evening the Austrian 
children, and also the grown-up people, 
go ’round singing with the star. They 
are dressed as the Three Kings and are 
sometimes accompanied by shepherds. 

In nearly every part of Austria the 
people have special customs and 
Christmas carols, but everywhere the 
children like Christmas very much, be- 
cause it is such a beautiful time. 


HE Elementary School, Loucky near Zelezny 

Brod, Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, sent this let- 
ter to members in the Lonsdale School at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee: 


We shall be pleased to 
correspond with you. We 
attend the third grade of 


ee ee ee the publie school. There 
TABLE OF CONTENTS : are thirty-three of us in 
Peal : the class and all are mem- 
December, 1936 2 bers of the Czechoslovak 
ST. NICHOLAS Cover § Junior Red Cross. 
CHRISTMAS HERE AGAIN : The Red Cross wants 
Whe . > , C s P . . e S 
Blepeth sae! seen ; cleanliness everywhere and 
EVERYWHERE IT’S CHRISTMAS __ : in everything, and’ we do 
Kurt Wiese 99 & our best to act accordingly. 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE OF GOOD ; : In class we began the habit 
ST. FLORENTIN L’Oncle Hansi 100 § of changing our shoes every 
Illustrations by Hildegard Woodward : ls ae. _ oe tt b a li 
OLD GAMES AND REVELS : GAY FOSS BOSTON See 
Katharine Gibson Wicks 102 §& inside. ; 
“JINGLING GEORDIE” OF : We correspond with 
EDINBURGH Elizabeth M. Lukens 105 §& school children both in our 
; Ns SY eee ener : Republic and abroad, and 
-” ae at by wares. et ~ : earn the money for postage 
THE AIR MAIL GOES THROUGH : by giving puppet shows. 
Rupert Sargent Holland ll 3 We have about two hun- 
EDITORIALS re 114 § dred pupils in our school, 
HOLIDAY LETTERS .. 115 & which is divided into six 
FORGET CHRISTMAS? Blainie Dunn 17 § grades. «Many pupils from 
Illustrations by George Carlson : the surrounding villages 
Cee ae 1” | Michovka Kuberov ca 
THE FRIENDLY BEASTS 123 § th oe 
Decoration by Hildegard Woodward : Besedice attend our school. 
FIRE-ENGINE TOMMY...Margaret Lima 124 $§ Our village of three hun- 
Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson : dred inhabitants is situated 
JUNIOR ACTIVITIES—WORLD WIDE.. 126 } = séienade Chinaimoianeiain. 
THREE KINGS 128 3 The country here is mostly 


mountainous, 
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Three Kings 


A twelve-year-old girl in the Maedchenrealgymnasium in Vienna made this painting of “the Kings 
who went to see the child Jesus in the stable of Bethlehem.” It was in an album for this country 





